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SURVEY GOES TO A PRESBYTERIAL . . . see story page 13. SURVEY Promotional Director Ted Pratt photo- 
graphed these women attending Women of the Church meeting at handsome new First Church, Odessa, Texas. 


EMPHASIS THIS MONTH: Church Extension 
WE MUST STOP “PLAYING CHURCH” 
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Down to Earth 


OT ALL of the insurance difficulty is in Texas, 
Kansas, for example, is reported having difficulty 
restraining some sunflower state companies in 


their advertising, One of the milder offenders made 
this plea: 


“Take out an accident policy. One customer broke 
her arm the other day and we paid her $500. You may 
be the lucky one tomorrow 


WHAT’S MORE, not all of the trouble here is with the 
companies, The antics of certain potential policyholders 
have given cause for real suspicion. One woman wrote 
in for fire insurance on her husband because he had 
been ‘fired’ from his last three jobs. The life insurance 
people have been hoodwinked so much that one dis- 
trict sales manager has a standard paragraph in one of 
his pep talks. 

“Remember to be diplomatic,” he says. “When a 
diplomat says ‘No,’ he means, ‘Maybe.’ If he says 
‘Maybe,’ he means ‘Yes’; if he says ‘Yes,’ he is no diplo- 
mat. Or in the case of a ‘lady asked for a kiss, if she says 
‘No,’ she means ‘Maybe’; if she says ‘Maybe,’ she means 
‘Yes’; if she says ‘Yes,’ she is no ‘lady. Again, take the 

case of a prospect on whom you are calling. If he says 
‘No,’ he means ‘Maybe’; if he says ‘Maybe,’ he means 
‘Yes’; if he says ‘Yes,’ he hooes a heart murmur.’ 

EVEN WHEN the company leans over backwards to 
render satisfaction, it sometimes gets into trouble. Out 
Athens way, a farmer’s barn burned. The insurance 
adjuster insisted on replacing the barn. 

“Can’t I have the money instead?” 
claimant. 7 

“No, we want you to have a new barn just like the 
other one.” 

“Well,” he said, scratching his head, “I guess that’s 
all right this time. But if that is the way you settle all 
claims, I want you to cancel the insurance on my wife.” 

SERIOUSLY, the vast majority of our insurance corpora- 
tions are eaiad and fair and only welcome the May 31 
deadline to prove it. They do not mind a little spoofing, 
for we only laugh about the things of which we are cer- 
tain. It is absolutely certain that insurance is vitally 
necessary for the protection of life and property and 
for the peace of mind that such security brings. 

However, no insurance policy on the market can 
offer the ultimate security that is needed. ‘Life insur- 
ance’ is a misnomer, for it actually is death insurance. 
Nothing we can do can ‘insure’ the safety of the body. 
The best company can only guarantee that we will not 
become a liability in case of our physical incapacity or 
that loved ones will not become destitute in case of our 
physical death. 

securITY for eternity, then, must be found in the 
realm of the spirit. Thus, for the only actual ‘life in- 
surance,’ the premium is faith, the home office is heaven, 
the local agent is Jesus Christ in His living Spirit, and 
the contract is: 

“He who believes in him is not condemned; he who 
does not believe is condenmed already, because he has 
not believed in the name of the only Son of God.” 

ANY INVESTIGATION the commission might make on the 
‘policy-holders’ of Christ will reveal complete satisfac- 
tion. All of them will testify “Blessed insurance, Jesus 
is mine; Ah, what a foretaste of Glory divine.” 

There is only one thing more! Are you covered? 

—DR. JOHN F. ANDERSON, JR. 
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BY WILLIAM H. McCORKLE AND 
ALBERT E. DIMMOCK 


Atlanta, Ga 


Put God First 


ORWARD WITH CHRIST Through Evangelism in 1956! 

During the second year of advance under the For- 

WARD WITH CHRIST banner, evangelistic goals must 
be kept in focus! Are we still mindful of the 50,000 net 
additions of souls to be reached for the Kingdom each 
year? Encouraging signs are evident, but attainment of 
that goal is still in the distance. 

We must put “first things” first and keep them there! 
Winning people for Christ and helping them to grow in 
Christ are definitely first things! Where are these pri- 
mary Things in our local church programs? 

Theron Chastain in his excellent little book, “We Can 
Win Others,” has this to say: “The Church and _ its 
members must set aside time for soul-winning. A church 
which feels it must carry on its ‘business as usual’ never 
finds a place for an adequate evangelistic program. .. . 
All evangelistic efforts do not come as special events 
but few churches are successful in winning others for 
Christ which do not have occasions when they give their 
entire attention to that endeavor.” 

“Put God First” is the slogan of Evangelistic advance 
for this second year of special emphasis. The success of 
our endeavors will be measured by the extent to which 
we put first what God in Christ considered primary, 
namely a quest for souls. 

In 1956, Evangelistic Councils and Committees over 
the Church are recommending individual church pro- 
grams. Some presby teries and synods are engaging in 
special efforts within their bounds. The nature of these 
efforts vary, but all are designed to remind and assist us 
in giving God priority in personal life, family life, 
church life, and as far as one’s life can reach—to the 
ends of the earth. 

The goal of the programs is so to deepen the spiritual 
life of each member, through renewed dedication and 
self discipline, that he may move out with more con- 
tagious enthusiasm to win others to Christ. 

The plans generally are in three phases: 


Resolution and Recommitment 


The first phase might be called Resolution and Re- 
commitment to challenge every member to face up to a 
list of Christian disciplines, to measure his spiritual 
growth for God, and to take steps toward greater Chris- 
tian maturity. Behind this plan is an earnest effort to 
reclaim every inactive member and rekindle the zeal of 
the indifferent of the Church. 

Every home should be visited in the interest of per- 
sonal prayer and Bible study, family worship, tithing, 
and church attendance. Loyalty cards, a check-list of 
disciplines, and other materials will be found helpful in 
this initial step. 


Concern and Cultivation 


The second phase is Concern and Cultivation en- 
couraged through such emphases as “Evangelism 
Through Friendship” or “Fellowship Evangelism.” Here 
is an endeavor any church or church group—from the 
smallest youth class to the largest adult organization— 
will find helpful i in assisting laymen to witness for Christ. 
No extensive training is necessary and every member 

can visit to bring unreached people into the church 
organizations, that being won to the group by Christian 
friendship and example, they may be won to Christ, 


Commitment and Conservation 


The third phase is Commitment and Conservation, de- 
signed to bring those cultivated to a definite decision 
for Christ and to assimilate them in the church. There 
is no more effective program of outreach known today 
than Visitation Evangelism whereby trained laymen go- 
ing out two by two, take the Good News of Christ from 
“house to house” and win men to Him by private con- 
versation. 

Thereupon, through the guidance of classes for new 
Christians, and personal sponsorship, those won to Christ 
are led into a mature and lasting faith. END 








CHARLES TEMPLETON SAYS: 


WE MUST 


HERE MUST BE A REVOLUTION in the 

Church. We must stop “‘playing 
Church.” It is not enough to be ordinary Christians in 
these extraordinary times. Christianity is not a matter 
of mere church membership, or sitting in a pew singing 
some pleasant little hymns, or remembering to say one’s 
prayers. 

Christianity is a great compulsion that thrusts you to 
the heart of the world’s problems and empowers you to 
do something to solve them. We must have men and 
women who take God seriously in a serious time and 
who will go out to turn the world upside down for God. 

But if there is to be a revolution in the Church it can 
only happen when there is a revolution in the individual. 
In the words of Robert Frost, the call is 


. to a one-man revolution, 
The only revolution that is coming 


Our calamity lies in the fact that the Communists are 
beating us at the very thing in which we specialize. The 
Church has always specialized in consecration, yet the 
Communists are outconsecrating us. That is, in part, the 
explanation for their incredible growth. In one genera- 
tion they have won 37 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. Eight hundred million people are under their 
sway. The Communist is a great “believer.” He is con- 
vinced that his cause is right, that he cannot fail, and 
he is ready to live or die for his beliefs. 

As Arnold Toynbee has pointed out, it is impossible 
to understand the conflict in our world unless we under- 
stand that the basic issues are religious. It is not so much 
a conflict of armed might as it is a battle of ideologies, a 
contest between two great faiths. Communism can never 
be understood until it is seen for what it is: a great, non- 
supernaturalistic world faith. Communism is avowedly 
and officially atheistic, but though it may have thrown 
away the trappings of traditional religion it has erected 
in their place a faith that has all the elements of a reli- 
gion. 

For instance, they have the Communist equivalent of 
God: their God is “dialectical materialism,” which they 
believe is a logical, impersonal, ongoing force at the 
heart of the cosmos, a law with which they are in tune, 
and thus they believe they cannot fail. They have the 
Communist equivalent of the Scriptures: their holy 
books are the writing of Marx, Engels, and Stalin. They 
take orthodoxy very seriously. If you are guilty of 
heresy—deviationism—they do not excommunicate you, 
they “liquidate” you, w hich is much more permanent. 


Reprinted from Life Looks Up, by Charles Templeton. Copyright by 
Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. 
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STOP 


They have the equivalent of disciples: men and 
women who live disciplined and dedicated lives and 
who are ready, as millions have demonstrated, to lay 
down their lives for their beliefs. They have the equiva- 
lent of a messiah: Nikolay Lenin, who, subsequent to 
his “wilderness experience” in Switzerland, traveled 
across Germany in a sealed and armored train to spark 
the revolution in Russia, 

They have the equivalent of a holy sepulcher: in the 
Red Square in Moscow the bodies of Lenin and Stalin 
lie embalmed, and to this place millions of Russians make 
pilgrimage every year. They have the equivalent of 
missionaries: men and women who have gone into all 
the world to spread their beliefs and who, in one genera- 
tion, have reached every nation and have infiltrated 
every level of society. 


bees WESTERN WORLD, faced with this 
enormous challenge, has frequently fallen 
subject to the illusion that communism can be defeated 
by military might. But if history has demonstrated any 
one thing bey ond contradiction it has demonstrated this: 
you can’t stop an idea with guns and tanks and bombs. 
You can’t destroy an idea by shooting the man who 
holds it. Nor can you halt it by putting those who be- 
lieve in it in jail (never forget that Hitler wrote Mein 
Kampf while behind prison bars in Germany ). 

Surely a nation with a Christian heritage should know 
this. Was not Jesus crucified? Were not his disciples 
martyred, his followers imprisoned, exiled, and perse- 
cuted? And yet the Christian faith spread. Whether the 
idea be good or evil you cannot stop it with force. 

There is only one way to defeat an idea and that ts 
with a better idea, and the only idea in the world today 
with the vitality inherent within it needed to defeat 
communism is the democratic idea! 

But democracy is a meaningless word apart from 
faith in God. As we have seen again and again, liberty, 
justice, freedom and human rights become meaningless 
words when faith in God goes from the heart of a 
nation. You get your concept of man from your concept 
of God. If you do not believe in God, then human per- 
sonality is not sacred, the end justifies the means, the 
State becomes supreme and all the evils of the totali- 
tarians become possible. 

But if you believe in God, then human personality iS 
sacred and one man’s liberty, one man’s freedom, one 
man’s rights are more important than any institution, 
and democracy becomes more than a word to be tw risted 
to the dictator’s purpose. 
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It is not by chance that freedom dies in a nation that 
forgets God; it is inevitable. You can see in contem- 
porary Germany what happens when materialism is 
carried to its logical conclusion. At the turn of the cen- 
tury Germany led the world in culture, in the arts, and 
in the sciences. Then the nation cast aside her faith in 
God and began to shout their hosannas to their “Father” 
—Der Fuhrer. 

Suddenly liberty was gone, barbarism became domi- 
nant and decency died. Think back to the Jewish pog- 
roms, to the unbelievable horror of Belsen and Buchen- 
wald, to those indescribable pictures of emaciated men 
and women stacked like so much cordwood awaiting 
the fire! All this in a “civilized” nation! 


5 yen EVILS THAT ARE PART and parcel of 
communism are the direct and inevi- 
table result of their faith. The Communist believes that 
God is a superstition, that truth is relative, that morals 
are a matter of expediency, that life has no transcendent 
meaning and that the grave is the end. Is it strange then 
that freedom in the Soviet Union is limited, that cruelty 
is commonplace, that millions of peasants were delib- 
erately allowed to starve during the twenties, that a 
reliable estimate puts the number of prisoners in the 
forced-labor camps at seventeen million and that decep- 
tion and “the big lie” are common practice in di- 
plomacy? 

If there is no God to be accounted to and a man is 
not your neighbor but someone to step on on the way 
to what you want, then why not take life by the throat 
and take from it everything you can get, and let the 
devil take the hindmost? 

But when you believe in God, when you believe that 
life is a trust, that human personality is sacred, that 
morality is not relative but finally and irrevocably fixed, 
and that the will of God will certainly and ultimately 
prevail, then liberty, justice, freedom, mean something. 

If we in the Western world are to meet the challenge 
with which we are confronted, we will have to redis- 
cover the spiritual basis of our political ideas. It will be 
“this nation under God” or this nation under the heel of 
a dictator, foreign-born or domestic. This is a day of 
revolution. The world is in ferment, full of seething, 
yeasting forces, and we must make the revolution of our 
time a Christian revolution. 


B:: THE ISSUE IS PERSONAL. Nations are 
men and the strength and weakness of a 
nation reflect the strength and weakness of her people. 


America will not change until we are changed. The 
world will be no different until we are different. The 
Chinese have a proverb, “If you want a clean city, clean 
up your own front yard.” It might be restated to say, 
“If you want a better world, clean up your own life!” 
We are a part of the problem or we are a part of the 
solution. 

What can we do? What can any individual do in a 
world caught in the grip of great forces? Some years 
ago a great convocation of people, one hundred thou- 
sand in number, met in the Los Angeles Coliseum. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of the program, every light went out. 
Before anyone could panic a voice boomed over the 
loudspeakers to say, “Don’t be alarmed. We turned out 
the lights for a purpose. Do this; each one of you get a 
match. If you haven’t one, borrow one, but each one 
get a match and hold it in your hand.” 

Then when the noise had subsided the voice came 
again, “When I give the signal, light your match and 
hold it up until it burns itself out.” Then, after a pause 
the voice rang out again, “Light your match!” 

At first there were just a few flickering fireflies of 
light in that great bowl of blackness. Then the bowl 
became a glowing jewel box of light. Suddenly it burst 
into a great blaze of light, seeming by contrast brighter 
than the light of day. Then, slowly, the light wavered, 
flickered, pinpointed out and died. The crowd sat silent 
in the darkness, a darkness that seemed the darker by 
contrast. 

Then, in the great silence, the voice asked, “What 
did you do? You lit one match. One little, flickering, 
short-lived match . . . nothing in this great sea of dark- 
ness. But when all of us did the same it became a light 
brighter than the noonday sun!” Then, in the words of 
Jesus, the voice went on, “Even so, let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven!” 

What can we do to meet the challenge of our day? 
This at least we can do: we can let our light shine, feeble 
as it may seem in the great darkness of our day! We can 
let men see our lives, clear and radiant and pure, the 
reflection of the Light of the World. 

And if we will, dozens and thousands of others may 
join us until a light is kindled that will break through the 
great darkness—the overarching darkness—of our time. 
Then, “Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven!” END 











An Adventure 


in Visitation 


By JOSEPH T. SEFCIK 
Kansas City, Missouri 

HE WARD PARKWAY CHURCH FAM- 
ILY was rapidly becoming a con- 
gregation of strangers, despite ef- 
forts to the contrary. We shared the 
common experience of newly organ- 
ized churches—a rapid and_ steady 
growth. infrequent contacts with those 
in the church, coupled with many new 
additions, made it difficult to know any 
but a relative few of the members. 
To keep abreast of new additions 
to our church family, a step was 
taken to increase our fellowship. The 
basic principle was not unique. It 
could be applied to any congregation. 
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What 
tion. 

Being a young church, it was pos- 
sible for the session to lay plans for 
the charter members to be hosts to 
the noncharter families. At the time 
the congregation was about equally di- 
vided. 

In the church office several consid- 
erations determined the assignments of 
guest families. As much as _ possible, 
factors such as mutual interests, occu- 
pations, ages, family situations, back- 
grounds, former residences, former 
schools, former churches, etc., were 
kept in mind, With a few exceptions, 
we wanted the host and guest families 


was it? An interchurch visita- 


to be no more than casual acquaint- 
ances. 

A letter was mailed to the charter 
members outlining the program. Plans 
for the visit were left to the discretion 
of the hosts, but a few suggestions 
were offered as guides. It was sug- 
gested that anything from a simple 
visit to an invitation for dinner might 
be tried. Space was provided in the 
letter to insert the name of the guest 
family to be contacted, and the num- 
ber and ages of children was included. 

It was pointed out that the guest 
family would be overlooked unless 
contacted by the host, and therefore 
the church office should be notified 
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if, for some reason, it would be im- 
possible for the host family to partici- 
pate in the plan. When ‘such a call 
came in, reassignment was made. 

Packed with the letter was a visi- 
tation questionnaire to be returned by 
a certain deadline. The results of our 
project are told in these question- 
naires. 


A COULD BE EXPECTED, the project 
stirred considerable interest with- 
in the church, Yet it was only the old 
idea of visitation with a new twist. 
Some of the comments ran like this: 
“It sounds like a wonderful idea.” 
“We are looking forward to our visit 
with ______—_.” “IT never heard of such 
a proyect—I think it’s grand.” 

Noncharter families approached 
friends saying, “Show me Mr. and 
Mrs. _. They phoned and are 
to entertain us this week and we 
aren’t sure who they are.” Informa- 
tion about the families was sought as 
a guide to planning the visit. 

The reports gave ample proof of 
pleasant, varied, and interesting visits 
between church members. Twelve and 
one-half per cent of the charter mem- 
bers went to the homes of their guests 
for visits. Three visits were made by 
telephone only. One of these telephone 
visits was necessary because of the 
physical condition of both parties. 

One host kept the date by a visit to 
the hospital. Another 12/2 per cent 
took their guests out for a meal. The 
remainder entertained in their homes. 

Most of these conversational visits 
included refreshments, and many were 
spiced with “extras.” The aforemen- 
tioned hospital call was brightened by 
the host’s bringing a bouquet of flow- 
ers for the patient and cake for the 
husband to take home. 

One host combined a visit on the 
patio with barbecued chicken. Two 
others followed a similar pattern with 
the delightful combination of barbe- 
cued hamburgers and good conversa- 
tion. One of these included a game 
of croquet. Others provided backyard 
picnics, and still another visit ended in 
a movie treat. 

“Applied Christianity” would de- 
scribe one family’s thoughtfulness. 
Their guests were returning from out 
of town. The host knew of these plans 
and met them at the station and pro- 
vided a buffet dinner. 

In one instance the minister, his 
wife, and an outside guest were in- 
cluded. One host, feeling very festive 
and ambitious, invited for dinner and 


games two church couples, in addition 
to their guest family. Another innova- 
tion occurred when two host families 
decided to combine efforts and eight 
enjoyed dinner. 

There are always those who feel 
they have problems which prevent 
participation in any program of the 
church. Unexpected illnesses, planned 
trips, former commitments, and clash- 
ing schedules were anticipated as haz- 
ards to a set time limit. But most of 
those affected by such, laid and relaid 
plans until things worked out. 


| ig IS INTERESTING TO NOTE that two 
out of every three visits included 
all members of both families. Twelve 
and one-half per cent of the host and 
guest families knew each other well. 
As previously mentioned, some of this 
was by design, though many of the 
combinations reflected an unavoidable 
ignorance on the part of the church 
office. 

When carefully studied, this per- 
centage seems rather low, and who of 
us can say we spend too many eve- 
nings together with close friends in 
the leisure of Christian fellowship? 

On the other side of the ledger, 29 
per cent said they knew each other 
casually, and 58% per cent said they 
did not know each other beforehand. 

At first the breakdown sounds in- 
credible: 87’ per cent of the question- 
naires returned claimed no more than 
a casual acquaintance! “Good-morn- 
ing Christians” anxious to say good- 
by permeate most churches today. 
None who hold places of responsibil- 
ity in this church would have esti- 
mated such startling percentages. It is 
the more astounding when we recall 
how often visitors speak of Ward 
Parkway as “such a friendly church.” 

The percentages in your church 
would depend upon the age, stability, 
and program of the church, and 
would be difficult to measure them 
against those of another church. The 
question is rather, would the percent- 
ages reveal work that should be done, 
a hidden weakness! 


_ AID IN evaluating the visitation 
program, a question was posed to 
the host family. How did they take 
to it? 

On the whole, everyone who par- 
ticipated enjoved the project. As one 
host put it, “We were glad to say. 
more than ‘Good morning’ to a cou- 
ple long on our want-to-know list.” 
Another said, “A fine project. Pres- 


byterians need more of this sort of 
thing.” 

Only two hosts expressed a desire 
not to participate in any of the future 
endeavors, whereas two other hosts 
made plans with their guests for fu- 
ture get-togethers. It was rewarding 
to discover 50 per cent would like 
similar affairs at least semi-annually, 
35 per cent annually, and 15 per cent 
were anxious for quarterly exchanges. 

The questionnaire also included 
space for suggestions and comments 
about the church, if the guests volun- 
teered any. Most of the suggestions 
proved worthy of consideration. Tl:cy 
pointed out a need for more functions, 
better information about the building 
expansion program, and a more con- 
centrated effort on the part of the 
Sunday greeters to see that visitors 
were introduced to church members. 

This space on the questionnaire was 
even used in pointing out a need for 
a circle reassignment for one guest 
who had a conflicting schedule. An 
opportunity to activate the inactive. 


[ is surprising that, in light of the 
percentages which resulted from a 
study of the questionnaires, the most 
frequent comment was on the friendli- 
ness of the church. It was also pleasant 
to read comments concerning the ap- 
preciation of sick calls, and one de- 
partment of the church school popped 
its buttons when it was singled out 
for praise. 

Because we hoped this project would 
not be a “one-shot ” affair, we wanted 
to improve or modify any future en- 
deavors. Who could give us any better 
suggestions than the hosts? 

Group entertainment, such as that 
carried out by several hosts, was sug- 
gested. The second suggestion was 
that the charter members might now 
be guests of noncharter members. and 
the third suggestion was to let those 
who were entertained do the same for 
new members in the church. 


So much of our effort for Christ 
seems to reap little reward. Ar times 
it brings discouragement, disappoint- 
ment, even admitted defeat. This was 
a feast of joy. It served to remind us 
that there is a church family who 
confesses to know God, but knows 
very little about its fellow members. 

If attempted elsewhere, we hazard 
a guess that it will sober any church’s 
pride of past accomplishments. More 
important it should serve to driw the 
church family closer in Christi2~ love. 

END 
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By MRS. J. A. McALPINE 


Gifu, Japan 


HE FIRST AND ONLY CHURCH build- 

ing the inhabitants of 

Naka, Japan, ever had was dedi- 
cated on September 11, 1955. Among 
those bringing Christian greetings 
were Lt. Col. Kermit I. Zieg of the 
3rd Marine Division at Camp Gifu, 
and Chaplain John J. Arnold, who 
had been chiefly responsible for tell- 
ing the Marines of the need for a 
church building. He it was who car- 
ried the project through to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

The Naka Reformed Church was 
born back in the hungry, hopeless 
days following the war. Mrs. Shinoda, 
an earnest Christian who had lost two 
sons in the conflict, invited her neigh- 
bors to come in and hear the Gospel 
one August afternoon in 1948. At that 
time, the family was living in two 
tiny, dark rooms. In October of that 
same year, the McAlpines started reg- 
ular Bible classes among the women 
in the two big relocation centers near 


16,400 


The Church the 


Marines Built 


Manse-chapel of the new 
Naka Church. 


Chaplain Weatherford, Rev. Don McCall, Chaplain Randolph W. 
Graham, Rev. Ryohei Date, Lt. Col. Kermit |. Zieg, Rev. J. A. 
McAlpine, Chaplain John J. Arnold. 


Mrs. Shinoda’s home. All of the Chris- 
tian work in Naka grew, until five 
years later these three groups were 
merged, and put under the leadership 
of Rev. Ryohei Date, pastor of the 
Kano Reformed Church in Gifu. 


Meanwhile, the Shinodas had _ bor- 
rowed money and put up a new home 
which they continued to use most un- 
selfishly for the Christian work in 
Naka. However, the group, now num- 
bering about 25, longed for a meeting 
place which they could call their own 
—a place where strangers would feel 
free to come, and where Sunday 
school and young people’s meetings 
could be held. 


Just at that time God, in His won- 
derful providence, sent to Camp Gifu 
a young chaplain with a burning de- 
sire to do something constructive for 
the Kingdom of God during his tour 
of duty in the Far East. Chaplain 
Arnold saw beer halls and question- 
able houses lining the main street of 
Naka. Prostitutes thronged the streets. 


But nowhere did he see a building 
where the cross of Christ was lifted 
high for people to see. 


There and then he determined that, 
God willing, he would try to make 
such a church a reality. Urged on by 
the needs and opportunities for Chris- 
tian work in Naka, the Marines joined 
wholeheartedly in the project, and in 
exactly six months the little building 
was completed and dedicated. 

At each Sunday night service since 
the dedication (no preacher is avail- 
able for morning services) almost 
every seat has been filled. People are 
coming from all over that section to 
the new church to find out what 
Christianity is. A thriving Sunday 
school has been started by four of 
the young people. 

Thus one more important step has 
been taken in the advancement of 
God’s Kingdom in Japan, and the 
darkness of evil and sin has been 


pushed back in one of its strongholds. 
END 
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Youth Goes to Call 





WATERMELON WAS NOT ALL that 
interested the six extra young 
people who turned up Sunday 

night at the First Church in St. Albans, 
West Virginia. After the watermelon 
cutting at the home of the adult ad- 
visers, these six went with the Senior 
High Fellowship to church worship. 

They had come as a result of a 
“Walking Vespers” program. Instead 
of just discussing the need to bring 
new people into their fellowship, the 
youth of First Church had gathered 
at the church and immediately gone 
calling to invite the young people to 
some fellowship (and watermelon ) 
and worship. 

This was one step taken by a Fel- 
lowship which had become concerned 
that other teenagers be included in 
their group as it sought to grow in 
Christian faith and living. Of the six 
visitors, two became active members. 

Encouraged by their initial success, 
the Senior High Fellowship decided to 
move into a more serious program of 
outreach, “Youth-to-Youth Evange- 
lism.” This program involves gathering 
names from every source, receiving 
instruction in team visiting, planning 
for follow-up, and studying the mean- 
ing of church membership. 


5; LYN FLEMING, the Fellowship’s 
president, met with the advisers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Thoma, and 
their pastor, Mr. Woodward, to talk 
over plans for this second step in 
reaching more young people in the 
name of Christ. Within a month the 
whole Fellowship was involved in 
committee work, under the direction 
of their pastor, and using the manual 
on Youth-to-Youth Evangelism, “That 
They May Know.” * 

A one-hour instruction period by 
the pastor was arranged for three visi- 

*By Robert F. 


Jones, 50¢. Available from 
Presbyterian 


300k Stores. 


tation teams. Information was col- 
lected and entered on Youth Prospect 
Cards. A transportation committee 
was appointed. A food committee 
planned supper to follow an afternoon 
of visiting (and a different one for 
cleaning up!). A committee arranged 
for an hour of fellowship after supper. 

The minister played a key part in 
this program. He provided a list of 
prospective members and a list of in- 
active church members who did not 
attend S. H. F. He attended all meet- 
ings connected with the visitation pro- 
gram, and met with the president, 
adult advisers and Council to perfect 
plans. In instructing the visitation 
teams, Mr. Woodward used the flip- 
chart method and stressed the impor- 
tant part which visitation plays in the 
over-all church program. At all times 
he stood ready and willing to co-op- 
erate and counsel with the Fellowship. 

Saturday, 4:00 o’clock, arrived. The 
three visitation teams set out. Two 
hours elapsed during which other 
committees were busy preparing for 


the supper and fellowship to follow. 

Through this endeavor more young 
people were contacted because of a 
responsibility felt by a group of Chris- 
tian teen-agers. 


B: THEY WERE NOT DONE. Another 
six months saw them at it again— 
searching out young people of the 
church family who weren't active, 
seeking to draw into the fellowship 
young people not touched by any 
church, and trying to reinterest inac- 
tive young people. 

With what results? Few, numeri- 
cally, perhaps. From the three efforts, 
six young people were brought into 
active participation in the St. Albans 
Church. Another young girl who was 
not active in her own church became 
active in this Senior High Fellowship. 
One, though a member of another 
denomination, was active for six 
months and then left—but to begin a 
similar Fellowship in her own church. 

But there’s more: the St. Albans’ 
young people have 


(See page 62) 
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By PAUL B. FREELAND 
Secretary, Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid 


N DIRECT RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST 
of Church World Service and 
other religious overseas relief 

agencies, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson has made U. S. 
surplus wheat, corn, rice, dried beans 
and related by-products available for 
free distribution to the needy of other 
lands. Dairy products were already 
available. 

This has brought joy to the hearts 
of all who are concerned with the 
plight of undernourished adults and 
children and are eager to do some- 
thing about it. 

The Department of Overseas Relief 
and Inter-Church Aid of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., has been active 
in the Share Our Surplus program of 
Church World Service, and rejoices 
with others in the increase of types of 


as Hungry, and Ye 


food now available for distribution. 

The Share Our Surplus program is 
one of the most amazing and satisfy- 
ing operations that can be imagined. 
Each year for the past two years a 
definite portion of the Easter offering 
has been designated for this program. 

Again this year when the Easter 
offering is taken on April 1, our 
churches and their people will be 
given the opportunity to make contri- 
butions to this excellent Share Our 
Surplus operation, and other relief and 
interchurch aid projects not provided 
for in the regular budgeted receipts 
of the Board of World Missions. 


A goal of at least $100,000 has been set 
for the Easter offering in 1956, half of 
which will be used for the Share Our 
Surplus program. 


The question sometimes is asked, Is 
there still a need for world relief? 
Or, does it do any good to send help 





World Service around the globe. 





**The Travelin’ Man” 


“The Travelin’ Man” is a color cartoon filmstrip made by 
Church World Service to interpret to children, ages 6-12, 
how the money they give for overseas relief in their Sunday 
school classes sends food, clothing, medicine, and other kinds 
of help to needy children all over the world. Adults, too, will 
enjoy traveling along with Sammy as he represents Church 


In this and coming issues SURVEY will serialize the story of 
Sammy and his missions of mercy. Those wishing to secure 
the filmstrip may do so from our Church’s Audio-Visual Aids 
Department, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. Rental $2.50. 
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to people in foreign countries? The 
latter is more often asked with regard 
to governmental foreign aid programs, 
with which we are not directly con- 
cerned here. 

But when it comes to sharing with 
our less fortunate neighbors, we as 
Christian Americans simply cannot 
afford not to do so. World poverty 
and distress are beyond belief. We 
who have been blessed in abundance 
by God must not go by on the other 
side of the Jericho road and ignore 
suffering humanity. 


Apron NATIONS STATISTICS vividly 
point up the tragedy of hunger 
in our world. It is estimated that the 
population of all countries in the 
world is two and one-half billion peo- 
ple. Of that number two billion are 
undernourished and underfed. Robert 
C. Cook, director of the population 
reference bureau in Washington, says, 





1) The big earthquake in Granitza in Greece had mashed the 
houses and cracked up the roads, and then the rains came, s° 
there was nothing but mud. 


(«Gave Me Food’ 
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“Nearly four-fifths subsist under con- 
ditions near the verge of starvation.” 

Breaking down these astronomical 
figures to smaller ones we can grasp, 
it can be said that four out of five 
human beings in the world go to bed 
hungry every night. It sounds incredi- 
ble, but it is true. 

In conversation with a_ welfare 
worker in one of our Southern states 
a few days ago the matter of poverty 
in that area was discussed. The case of 
a destitute widow was mentioned, 
who, I was informed, was receiving 
$125 a month from the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare. It was a worthy 
case, and she was not getting more 
than she needed. 

By contrast, this monthly allowance 
of $125 represents the annual income 
of five persons in India, for instance. 
Similar low incomes are the case in 
many other countries. Such facts help 
to answer the question, Is there still a 


2) But the children of Granitza were hungry, so we couldn’t wait 
for the roads to dry. First we fed the ones who could walk. 


need for world relief? 

Of course, Church agencies such as 
Church World Service, CROP, and 
the World Council of Churches, 
through which the Department of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid 
is channeling help, cannot hope to 
reach all who are hungry or otherwise 
in need. But we are doing all we can, 
with the funds which are made avail- 
able to us, and the record of accom- 
plishment is impressive. 


Lt geae 1955, APPROXIMATELY 100 
million pounds of surplus foods, 
largely dried milk and other dairy 
products, were distributed free to 
hungry men, women, and children 
through Church World Service and 
World Council of Churches repre- 
sentatives and affiliates in 29 countries 
abroad. In this surplus distribution 
program, with most ocean freight 
costs defrayed by governmental funds, 


the churches have only <!:¢ actual costs 
of insurance, package marking, and 
overseas handling to bear in their min- 
istry of relief to the hungry. 

With the widesprezd network of 
church-related voluntary assistance 
throughout the world, Church World 
Service distribution costs have been 
kept to a minimum, averaging Jess 
than $1 per hundred pounds of food. 

In 1956 this ratio is expected to be 
even larger, with the possibility that 
$1 will distribute 140 pounds of food, 
worth some $40. If the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. reaches its goal of $50,- 
000, it will mean that you have helped 
to send some seven million pounds of 
food, worth $2 million, to relieve hu- 
man distress and suffering. 

Plan to have the Easter offering 
taken in your church, in order to 
make this possible. And at all times 
give through your church when you 
want to send relief abroad. END 








3) Then we went to homes where the children were too weak 
to get up out of bed. Every day for two weeks we came with soup 


and bread and blankets. 
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Pen Portraits from the Bible 





Meditation 


John 


If an artist set out to paint a picture of the 
Apostle John, what period of his life would he at- 
tempt to paint, and what character traits would he 
seek to portray? 

Would the picture show John as a lad with all 
the enthusiasm of a teen-ager, youth’s representative 
in the college of apostles? Or would it show an old 
man with flowing white beard, an exile on the isle 
of Patmos; or seated at a table in his home in Ephesus 
writing a general epistle or closing the canon of Scrip- 
ture? 

If the artist had been reading of the time when 
John rebuked one who was casting out demons in 
Christ’s name, or of John’s desire to call down fire 
from heaven upon the inhabitants of a Samaritan vil- 
lage, then the picture might portray him as an im- 
petuous, hotheaded youth—truly a “son of thunder.” 


On the other hand, had he been reading of the times 
when the Apostle was with Jesus at the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, or on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
or in Gethsemane’s Garden, or at the foot of the Cross, 
his representation of him would of necessity portray 
the understanding, sympathy, love, and spiritual nature 
which made the Master want him close by in the happi- 
est and the hardest hours of His life. 


One of my friends, an artist, has in mind to paint a 
picture of Christ and the twelve in which Christ will 
be seen from the rear and the faces of the apostles will 
be turned toward him. The purpose of the painting 
will be to reveal in the faces of Christ’s followers the 
effect which the look in His eye and the radiancy of 
His countenance and the words which He speaks have 
upon those whom He had called to follow Him. 

Surely, association with Jesus had its greatest effect 
upon the life of John. See the transformation of an 
outspoken young man into a calm, poised, sympathetic, 
understanding man whom Jesus loved so greatly that he 
has remained forever “the Beloved Disciple.” 

The John whom we must portray is a rare combina- 


tion of mystic, theologian, preacher, and writer. As a 
mystic he communed most often with His Lord, under- 
stood His essential and eternal deity and believed that 
“union with God in Christ is no absorption in deity, 
but a living fellowship conditioned by obedience to the 
ethical demand of brotherly love.” 

As a theologian, he unveils Christ’s pre-existence, 
His eternal oneness with His Father in creation, and the 
great truths of the Incarnation. As a preacher he pro- 
claims, with understanding, the love and mission and 
accomplishments of our Lord beyond that given by any 
other of the Evangelists. And as a writer, he has put all 
Christendom everlastingly in his debt by recording 
Christ’s great intercessory prayer (John 17); writing 
of the necessity of His going aw ay to prepare a place 
for those who love Him, and of the Comforter who 
would come; making known the indwelling presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the life of believers. 

Perhaps our artist, even before beginning his picture, 
will realize that no one picture can adequately portray 
John as the Christian would know him. Perhaps he will 
decide upon a succession—a progression—of pictures, 
portraying John from the time he left his father’s nets 
to follow the Man of Galilee until his sunset years as 
he records what the loving Lord would say through 
His Spirit to the churches. 

In this way we may see the disciple accepting the re- 
sponsibility of the care of Mary, as with tear-stained face 
he stands at the foot of the cross and hears those seven 
words from the Saviour’s lips. Again we may see him 
by the lakeshore, wide-eyed as he turns to Peter and 
breathlessly says, “It is the Lord.” 

And all the while, as we look upon the artist’s repre- 
sentation of John, we can see the transforming effect 
of three years of close association, and know that we, 
too, may ‘be changed more and more into His likeness, 
even as John was, when we live close to Him and look 
again and again upon His blessed face. 


— ARTHUR V. BOAND 


Dallas, Texas 
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Women of the Church 


Point the Way 


PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY 
GOES TOA 








Presbyterials begin bright and early in 
the morning. Just arriving are Mrs. J. F. 
Underwood of Pickens and Mrs. Sidney 
Britton of Easley. Mrs. Underwood serves 
as vice-president of her local church wom- 
en's organization while Mrs. Britton is 
president of hers. 


Behind the Scenes... 


bytertal 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY 
THEODORE B. PRATT 


WHAT HAPPENS at a typical presbyterial—a meeting of the 
Women of the Church? More than a lot of talk! To give 
its readers a pictorial close-up of Presbyterian “Women at 
Work” the survey visited Clemson, S. C., in the fall. There, 
at the 44th annual meeting of the Women of the Church, 
Piedmont Presbytery, Synod of South Carolina, it found 
not only a record-breaking attendance—355 women from 
three counties—but a heartening example of energetic and 
enlightened churchmanship in action! It found a well-oiled 
organizational machinery and an unstinted loyalty to 
Church programs that well could patet the way for some 
of the men in meetings of presbytery! 

A presbyterial consists of all Presby terian women resid- 
ing within the boundaries of a presby tery. Although not 
an official church court, the Women of the Church play an 
effective and significant part in translating the over-all pro- 





L to R: Much careful planning and groundwork go on “behind the scenes” before and 
during a meeting. Here Mrs. E. D. Bolinger of Clemson prepares tables for luncheon. 
@ Flower arrangements for the sanctuary receive the loving and artistic attention of 
Mrs. W. A. King, WOC president of the hostess church, and Mrs. A. E. Schilletter, also 
of Clemson. In addition to checking decorations, Mrs. King had responsibility for cre- 
dentials, music, pages, offering, and food. @ At right a committee goes to work, drafting 
an important resolution that will be presented on the floor of the Presbyterial. Here are 
Mrs. A. M. Smith, First Church, Anderson; Mrs. Clifton Shelley, Clemson; Mrs. Sturgis 
McKeever and Mrs. John McLean, Central Church, Anderson. 

































Synodical President Mrs. Grier Robinson of 
Charleston brings a message to Piedmont 
Presbyterial during the evening banquet. At 
left is Mrs. H. H. Macaulay of Seneca, ener- 
getic president of Piedmont Presbyterial and 
one of those most responsible for the success 
of this WOC meeting. Recording Secretary 
Mrs. S. C. Stribling of Clemson sits at right. 











Mrs Roscoe Breazeale of Clemson pre- Mrs. Sarah H. McCaleb, Presbyterial’s chairman for Spiritual Life, completes 
sides at registration table where Mrs. the Christian Home as it is nurtured by every member of the Presbyterian 
Britton “signs in’’ and Mrs. Underwood Church, U. S., and its agencies. This visual aid proved to be most effective. 
acquires a name tag. Seven committee chairmen “built” the house, adding a different portion in 


succession: The foundation was Stewardship; the walls Christian Education, 
World Missions, Church Extension; the hearthstone Annuities and Relief; the 
seven steps the General Fund agencies of the Church, and the roof emphasized 
spiritual growth covering every area of Christian living. 






Between sessions, a moment for reminiscing. Here Mrs. J. J. Norton of Seneca 
scans the historical record of Piedmont Presbyterial with Mrs. J. S. Heller of 
Sandy Springs. Mrs. Norton, retiring presbyterial treasurer, was an organiz- 
ing member of Piedmont ‘Auxiliary’ in 1921. Since that time she has served 
her local church, Presbyterial, and Synodical in thirteen different capacities. 
Mrs. Heller, retiring after seven years as Presbyterial historian, was vice- 
president of Missionary Society of Mt. Zion Church in 1915, holding many 
offices since then. She is now president of her local Women of the Church. 















The sanctuary of Clemson’s Fort Hill Pres- 
byterian Church is filled for the general 
meetings. This fall the women will move 
18 miles to Easley Presbyterian Church 
for their 45th annual meeting. 











































Right, top to bottom: Mrs. P. H. Gooding, a 
circle chairman at Clemson, joins Mrs. Britton 
and Mrs. Underwood for luncheon @ Dr. 
Charles H. Gibboney receives a hearty thanks 
and handshake for inspiring address on “The 
Task of Church Extension’ @ A _ friendship 
circle closes evening banquet meeting with 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.’ @ Mrs. King, 
president of hostess WOC, says good-by to 
Mrs. Robinson, Synodical president, and Mrs. 
; N. V. Daniel of Oxford, N. C., who conducted 
the Bible periods. 


gram of the Church into action where it counts—at the 
grass-roots level. 

This year Piedmont scheduled an evening meeting at 
Clemson House. Result: 168 women attended their first 
meeting of Presbyterial! These were principally business 
and professional women unable to attend daytime meetings. 
This topped the previous high for attendance by 165! The 
day session was held in Fort Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Clemson. 

Thinking together on the theme “Forward with Christ 
through Christian Family Life,” Piedmont Presbyterial 
listened to inspirational messages, carried out normal busi- 
ness, heard annual reports and elected a new slate of offi- 
cers. The women pointed the way in stewardship and 
benevolence giving, contributing generously to the Synod’s 
Scholarship Fund, and making initial collections in ‘behalf 
of Presbyterian College (the Synod’s college), and the 
Synod’s new Home for the Aged at Summerville. As they 
departed for their own homes and churches, Piedmont 
women were visibly thrilled with the joy of the Christian 
fellowship they had just experienced. 











etes 
rian 
tive. 
n in 
tion, A high point of every WOC meeting is installation of new officers. Here Mrs. 
the Robinson, Synodical president, installs the following to serve two years, 
teed R to L: Mrs. W. A. King, Clemson, Ist vp; Mrs. Paul Thrower, Pickens, Steward- 

ship; Mrs. J. E. Hicks, Pendleton, 2nd vp; Mrs. Britton, treasurer; Mrs. A. M. 

Adams, Seneca, historian; Mrs. Farrell White, Westminster, Christian Education; 

Mrs. Lawrence Norton, Walhalla, Church Extension; and Mrs. J. W. Cochran, 
Richland, district chairman. 
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Reprinted from ADVANCE. 


Used by permission. 


Suppose the Cross 


ad Been the End 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for you.” 


PB N\uere ts No pousr about the longing for eternal 
life. In Japan, a young couple kneel at a graveside 
to pray to their ancestors. In India, a thin corpse is 

carried to the Ganges, for if the ashes are scattered on 

the sacred stream the man may receive eternal life. In 

Egypt, tombs filled with food and clothing that the 

dead king might need in the next world had a false 

Dr. Buttrick is Plummer professor of Christian morals at Harvard 


Divinity School and chairman of the Harvard Memorial Church board 
of preachers. 
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door through which the soul or kar made its journey- 
ings. 

In the U.S.A.? Skyscraper office lights are left lit 
so as to make an immense cross against the night. 
Corliss Lamont, having written a book to disprove the 
Christian hope, now edits an anthology of the noblest 
poems on immortality, his longing being still stronger 
than his arguments. There is no doubt about the longing. 

What of the fulfillment? Only God can give that, for 
man is born to die and can no more escape death than 
he can escape gravitation. God must give the sign. Yet, 
a sign would not be enough: God must break the prison 
wall of our mortality and show us a glimpse of another 
world or we cannot gladly believe. 

The sign of springtime is not enough: it turns to 
winter. The sign of our own longing is not enough: it 
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could be like a dead child, beautiful but unutterably sad. 

Besides, every hope in us is beset by as strong a fear. 
This fear: suppose we are not worth saving—angels 
must be all out of patience with our present planet. 
This fear: suppose death is final, as final as it seems, the 
last breath being the last breath. 

Only God, from beyond our world, yet within our 
world, can give fulfillment to our longing. Otherwise 
we shall long and fear with wavering hearts. 


oe BE Gop”: single out that word! That has 
the right sound. At least the man is looking in 
the right direction. “Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The man is concentrating now 
on one fact: Jesus Christ. 

You and [ would like to be judged by our best. We 
would like our neighbors to say of some good in us: 
“That shows his essential character.” Perhaps we ought 
so to judge God—by Jesus Christ, if any man may dare 
to judge God. 

The best can explain the worst sometimes, as the 
miserliness of a French village mayor was explained 
when he willed all his money to build a viaduct to 
bring water where there had long been drought. 

So if Christ is taken as the best clue to God, what 
seems worst may be explained: pain may be needed 
discipline and evil could provide choice for the heroic 
will. 

But if evil be taken as a clue, how can Christ ever 
be explained? So it makes sense to say, “The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The real answer to the idea that the resurrection 
story is illusion is this: the New Testament sets men 
free from illusion. Its writers were under the illusion 
that Calvary was the end and suddenly God showed 
them that it was not the end. One moment they said 
sadly: “We trusted this had been he who should have 
redeemed Israel.” The next moment they cried aloud: 
“Blessed be God!” The change in them was so complete 
that they can describe it only as a new birth: “Begotten 
us anew into a living hope.” 

So New Testament men cried when the great event 
lifted them from the bondage of earth and time. Why 
should we think them wrong and ourselves right when 
our poor wisdom has brought our planet to the verge 
of wretched destruction? If their hope is living, we can 
receive it. So look at it closely—with expectation. 


RB? the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead”: single out that word. The resurrection 
faith has so permeated our world, even for those who 
do not accept it, that it is hard for us to realize what 
a “blessed” revolution it brought. 

We see Good Friday and Easter Sunday as one 
event, but suppose Good Friday had never ended. Sup- 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


pose each day to the end of time were Good Friday. 

Pain seems a senseless thing. Oscar Wilde once vowed 
there was enough misery in any London lane to prove 
that God is not good. Yet, when Jesus rose, nobody 
would have wished that He had died comfortably in 
His bed. Would anyone covet a sleek Christ with 
smooth hands and bland brow? No, He is nobler in 
His pain, which means that pain can be the road to 
nobleness. 

The resurrection changed death into a “covered way 
to life.” “It is so final,” said a young husband of his 
wife’s death. So it is, and in that onset every man is 
helpless. No easy word of easy comfort should be 
spoken. But Christ never was an easy word; He is a 
sure word. 

Some may ask if it is right to make Him, one in- 
stance, into a universal faith. But why not? He is more 
than another instance. His truth is universal; His love 
joined Him with all mankind. The event happened; out 
of it was born, “begotten anew,” both the New Testa- 
ment and the Church. 


HRIST IS THE OPENING of the cave of mortality. 

Through Him we catch a glimpse of a green land 
nourished by the “river of life.” We cannot see much, 
but in Him we see enough. We must live for a while in 
the shadows, not trampling on other people in the 
cave, not grubbing the walls for what we can find as 
if we would live here forever; but proving ourselves 
homelike here until the call comes to go home to that 
orchard-country and its river. 

The resurrection changed sin into pardon. Perhaps 
men would never have known death, or never feared it, 
but for sin—and the awareness that sin is followed by 
judgment. 

Suppose the cross and Good Friday had been the 
end. The best would then have been victim of the 
worst: that would have been the verdict. For Pilate with 
his sneer, “What is truth?” and the soldiers with their 
wanton sadism against Jesus were empire at its worst. 


Annas and Caiaphas, sending innocence to His death 
rather than risk an “incident” or any threat to their 
temple office, were the religious community at its worst. 
The disciples of Jesus, vowing allegiance one moment 
and the next running from Him at the danger point, 
were friendship at its treacherous worst. And the crowd, 
gaping at Him as if at a dog fight and then going their 
indifferent way, was public life at its worst. 


But God opened the door from the outside and let 
in the breeze and sunshine of His world—such sun- 
shine that the Christ who, on the cross, prayed, “Father, 
forgive them,” is now forever at the right hand of the 
throne. “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ!” (See page 52) 
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HAT YOU MAKE OF EASTER in 
your home will determine its 
significance for you. 

The name itself has a pagan source, 
coming from the word Eostre, a Teu- 
tonic goddess whose festival happened 
about the same time as early Chris- 
tians set the date of the Resurrection. 

Most of the customs associated with 
the day—new clothes, rabbits, eggs of 
many colors—have no more connec- 
tion with the Christian meaning of 
the day than its English name. To 
make a “holy day” out of such a 
holiday in our society is not easy. 

But for the Christian it is impor- 
tant. For unless his observance of 
Easter is different from that of the 
non-Christian, it is best not to observe 
the day at all. For “the Lord thy God 
is a jealous God.” 

What does Easter mcan in your 
home? An easy test is the time test. 








A 





Easter in the Home 


By MRS. LAMAR WILLIAMSON JR. 


In preparation for Easter Sunday what 
gets the most of your time? Prepara- 
tion of new clothes or periods of 
prayer and meditation during Holy 
Week? 

And what about the money test? 
How often our lives are like the 
thorny soil into which the seed was 
sown. We receive the story of the 
Resurrection gladly, but it becomes so 
mixed in with Easter bunnies and 
fashionable clothes that the Word is 
choked out. Not only do we choke it 
out in our own lives but in the lives 
of our children. 

My own thoughts on the signifi- 
cance of Easter in the home would 
not take shape largely because Easter 
in our home had not taken any shape. 
Other than the hiding of jelly beans 
for the children to hunt after church, 
we had no family observance of the 
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day. However, after considerable 
thought on the subject I am drawn 
to the conclusion that jelly beans 
have no place in the keeping of Easter 
in the Christian home. 

A satisfactory alternative when you 
have young children is to choose an- 
other day for beans and_ bunnies. 
They, in themselves, are not wrong. 
But it is something like taking two 
pictures with a camera and forgetting 
to turn the roll. The picture you get 
back is not likely to make much sense, 
particularly to the young child. 

Although convinced in my own 
mind that God is more interested in 
the lives we live as Christians than in 
the keeping of new moons and sab- 
baths, I still believe that Easter week 
may serve a useful purpose by re- 
minding us of the passion and resur- 
rection of our Lord. 


H™ IS WHAT HAPPENED Easter 
morning in our home last year. 
While fixing breakfast, I kept wonder- 
ing how we could best “keep Easter.” 
One idea presented itself. 

After breakfast I explained to the 
children that it was Easter Day and 
suggested for our family devotional 
that we read the story of the Resur- 
rection from the Bible. 

“From the Bible?” asked Daddy 
somewhat dubiously. (We had been 
using a Bible storybook when read- 
ing to our preschool children. 

“Yes,” I said, remembering how 
meaningful it had been to me as 4 
child to read the Christmas story 
from Luke each Christmas Eve. We 
read Matthew 28. 

Our boy who is four and one-half 
listened attentively. After the prayer, 
he asked: “When are (see page 57) 
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DCE of a Larger Parish 


Serving a group of small churches as their director of Christian 
Education proves challenging and exciting 


By SARA O’KELLEY 


HEN I ARRIVED IN THE RURAL 
W vss I realized I was pio- 
neering a new phase of Chris- 
tian education. It was a thrill to be 


part of this new development in our 
Church, the LARGER PARISH, but I en- 
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tered my new work with fear and 
trembling. 

For one thing, there were no guid- 
ing principles to which I might refer, 
no associates with whom I might com- 
pare notes, who could give me advice 
on specific problems. To be sure there 
were many DCEs and quite a few 


workers in rural areas, but none work- 
ing directly with a group of rural and 
small town churches operating under 
a co-operative council. 

While I wanted to lead the 
churches into a fully developed Chris- 
tian education program, I realized 
that my procedures would probably 
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The author sometimes feels like a bus driver as she makes two and three trips a day carrying as many as 10-15 youngsters at a trip. 
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Three Pioneer girls at Pine Ridge Church learn handwork. @ 


differ somewhat from those of a DCE 
in a local church. With no material at 
hand, my procedures must be the 
learn-as-you-go type. Mistakes would 
call for revisions or changes. Suc- 
cesses would signal a time for expan- 
sion. 

Another startling discovery was the 
absence of telephones in this area. All 
contacts must be made in person over 
an area much larger than that encom- 
passed by a single church. As | 
watched my gas gauge dip lower and 
lower, I began to feel that all I was 
doing was riding. 


TT WORK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
in the parish is headed up under a 
parish committee of Christian educa- 
tion. Members of this committee are 
willing to help develop educational 
work and sometimes become tremen- 
dously excited over the prospect of 
things which might be routine to 
many but are new to them. It’s neces- 
sary, however, for all parties to un- 
derstand what it’s all about and how 
the educational program fits into the 
work of the Church as a whole. 

One of the first things I learned was 
that it was impossible to do for several 
churches all the things you might do 
in one church. Some things had to be 
left undone, and it was a big under- 
taking to decide which of several nec- 
essary jobs was the least necessary. 
Until the day when we develop ade- 
quate leaderhip I suppose I'll still be 
struggling with that decision. 

Children and young people are the 
continuing life of our Church. They 
must not be neglected. They need 
guidance and understanding. Their 
church school and vacation church 
school leaders need training in order 
to do their best. We found some of 
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that training available on a presby- 
tery level at Leadership Training 
Schools and Institutes, but we also 
found that we needed more indivi- 
dualized work. 

Our area worker in Christian Edu- 
cation, Anne McMichael, stayed in 
the parish an entire week working 
with our local Sunday school officers 
and teachers. It was a thrill to hear 
someone say, “Why can’t we divide 
that large room to take care of two 
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First director of Christian Educa- 
tion to be employed by a larger 
parish, Sara O’Kelley during the 
past year held the fort virtually 
alone in the five North Carolina 
churches of Stokes-Surry Larger 
Parish (formerly Pilot Mountain). 
With no resident minister on the 
field, a layman, Lester Sheppard, 
conducts services in some of the 
churches. Since January she has 
been helping establish a_ similar 
parish— Pickens County’ Larger 
Parish—in Alabama. 

“Here is a tremendous field rela- 
tively unexplored. Here is a great 
opportunity for the development of 
Christian education.” 
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classes?” or “Let’s re-arrange our 
class groupings to take care of this 
group of children in a separate class.” 
This clinic proved so helpful that one 
of our teachers said, “I think we 
should do this more often. Maybe 
once a year.” 

After trying local worker’s confer- 
ences with a small measure of success, 
plans are now being made for depart- 
mental training and planning meetings 
on a parish-wide basis. We feel that 
after a period of training and study 
together in this way our worker’s 
conferences can take on new meaning. 


Miss Steele leads singing at Vacation Bible School. 








b ery PEOPLE NEED FELLOWSHIP 
with one another. They need 
wholesome recreation, challenging ac- 
tivities, Opportunities to help others 
and to prove their ability. They need 
opportunities to worship and develop 
spiritually. Having grown up in the 
country, I know how scarce some of 
these activities are in many rural com- 
munities. When we began to organ- 
ize vesper groups in the churches of 
the parish it was wonderful to see 
some of the young people almost blos- 
som before our very eyes. 

Four times a year all the young 
people of the parish meet together. As 
these young people from neighboring 
communities learn to know each other 
better, it is thrilling to see how they 
develop a sense of oneness with other 
Christians, a sense that expands as they 
attend presbytery rallies and confer- 
ences. 

It was an inspiration to me recently 
to hear one of our young people say, 

“IT tried to help her see that they 
shouldn’t want to use the weekend sel- 
fishly for themselves instead of for 
God.” 

The women’s work of our church 
is a large field, but one that is most 
rewarding. Women in our smaller 
churches sometimes miss one of the 
greatest opportunities for service be- 
cause they have no organization, and 
no one seems to know how to start 
one. Once they are started almost any 
group makes a large contribution to 
the life of the Church. 

A quick glance at our churches at- 
tests to the work the women in our 
parish have done. A new stove, new 
coffeemakers, fresh paint, choir cur- 
tains, community service for the 
needy—the list could go on. These 
women know how to work! 





@ Typical member of the larger parish 
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is the Asbury Church with tobacco growing up to the door. 


One of the most enjoyable features 
to me is the work with choirs. This 
phase of the work was started by Mrs. 
Peggy Horn, wife of a seminary stu- 
dent who preaches in the parish. Some 
of the churches were so anxious to 
continue choir practice that I have 
continued with them. While this is an 
adventure for both of us, I have no- 
ticed a marked improvement in the 
quality of the music in those churches 
that have kept up their practice. 
Other people, as well, have exclaimed 
over the improvement. 


All of these things together make 
for a feeling of progress in the people 
and foster a keener interest in their 
church and the community. They re- 
sult in improved facilities, a building 
program for our one-room church, 
remodeling in others. Fresh paint, 
new tables, chairs, libraries all are 
signs of increased interest in the 
church. New people are brought in, 
both those who are becoming Chris- 
tian for the first time and those who 
are broadening their visions of the 
work of a Christian through oppor- 
tunities offered by a church with an 
active program. 


Since my first groping days in the 
parish, I have become convinced that 
here is a tremendous field as yet rela- 
tively unexplored. Here is a great op- 
portunity for the development of 
Christian education, and the Church 
must not fail to take advantage of the 
Opportunity. 


The rural areas of our country 
have furnished the Church with many 
of her leaders. Now let’s furnish these 
areas with the leadership they want 
and need! END 





@ Sunday school children: the Church of tomorrow. 


@ Typical children in a rural community. 





The ugliest word 


By J. LAYTON MAUZE, JR. 


Central Presbyterian Church 
Clayton, Missouri 


W aun, HERE IT Is... Monday morning, and I can’t think of 
anything better to write about than something that happened last sunt- 
mer. Everybody had become somewhat tired of squirting watermelon 
seeds, and somebody introduced the old subject, always good for ten or 
fifteen minutes, “What is the most beautiful word in the English lan- 
guage?” All the well-worn standbys were entered in the race—“azure”— 
“horizon”—even “opalescent.” Well, just as in the croquet game in Alice 
in Wonderland, everybody won and got a prize. 

Then the reverse question was introduced, “What is the ugliest word 
in the English language?” And there was quite a spell of ugly conversa- 
tion with no winners and nobody got a prize. 

Now, the other night I was calling in a home where the mother was 
trying to persuade her small son to go to bed. Being a bright youngster, 
he didn’t want to go. So she started teasing him, “Come, dear,” she 
wheedled, “just make a teenie-weenie prayer.” 

“There,” I shouted to myself, “I have it! That’s it, the ugliest word in 
the English language—teenie-weenie.’ ” 

OF COURSE, it isn’t a word, but just part of the jargon that some 
deluded parents use to prevent their children from learning English. It’s 
an ugly word because it pictures an ugly thing—the sin of scant measure. 
Isn’t one of the troubles of our vexed world the fact that there are so 
many “teenie-weenie” people set in very large places? 

Too many “teenie-weenie” prayers that never get out of the four walls 
of a solitary confinement cell. Fifty years of “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” “teenie-weenie” faith that never plumbs any depths but skims 
around on the surface of things like a water bug. “Teenie-weenie” ex- 
penditures of thought and energy and money—people measuring out 
their service with the worried look of a butcher agonizingly watching 
the scales lest he give one twenty-fifth of an ounce too much of pot roast. 
Life becomes an affair of cubic centimeters. 

Some of us every day in every way resemble more closely the dinosaur, 
seventy tons of armor plate and two ounces of brain. And the wise boys 
tell us that the dinosaur became extinct! 

Well, the only remedy I can think of at the moment is the little 
biscuits in Alice in Wonderland that made her grow several sizes larger 
on the spot. Mildred, will you please get the Zindee Biscuit Company on 
the telephone—I have an idea! END 








CHALLENGE FUNDS 
for Christian Higher Education 


By HUNTER B. BLAKELY 


Richmond, Virginia 
> 


CHALLENGE GRANT FIXES atten- 
A tion on a need and starts a proc- 

ess In motion to meet that need. 
Such great educational foundations as 
the General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Corporation, first set a pat- 
tern for developing institutions of 
learning by challenge grants. 

The Presbyterian Challenge Funds 
for Higher Education began in 1944 
with the idea that our denomination 
as a whole should show concern for 
its program of higher education. 

Acting upon the recommendation 
of a then existing Board of Visitors to 
Educational Institutions, those two 
statesmen of our Church, Henry H. 
Sweets and Wade H. Boggs, launched 
the General Assembly’s Challenge 
Fund for Higher Education. 

An action of the General Assembly 
of 1944 read: 


“That the General Assembly give 
permission to the Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief to use as much as 
$30,000 from the general fund as a 
challenge fund to the colleges and 
seminaries to attain higher educa- 
tional standards, and to synods, 
presbyteries and congregations to 
provide a larger financial support 
for our educational institutions.” 


Presbyterian Challenge Funds for 
Higher Education first pointed toward 
the need to interest young people in 
Presbyterian institutions and to get 
them acquainted with the work done 
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in our colleges and seminaries. The 
Competitive Scholarship Contest was 
established consisting of twenty awards 
varying from $2,000 to $100 each year 
to students who hoped to attend a 
Presbyterian college. 

Hundreds of young people heard 
of our colleges through this contest 
and more than 200 have been assisted 
by these scholarships. This list of com- 
petitive scholars contains the names of 
Rhodes Scholars, ministers, mission- 
aries, and many others who have gone 
on beyond college to take special 
preparation for useful careers. 

In 1944 our four seminaries were 
receiving scant support from the sup- 
porting synods. The Challenge Fund 
next reached its finger out and pointed 
to our theological seminaries as insti- 
tutions which must be more ade- 
quately supported for the welfare of 
the Church. The sum of $10,000 was 
appropriated to challenge synods to 
support the seminaries. The sum was 
to be divided among the seminaries in 
proportion to the annual amounts of 
benevolence support received by each 
seminary from its supporting synods. 
The seminaries were to use the money 
received to improve public relations. 

A backward glance reveals that it 
was most opportune that the attention 
of Presbyterians was focused on the 
seminaries in 1945. Since then the 
number of candidates for the ministry 
has increased from 462 to 1,048 an- 
nually, and students enrolled in the 
four seminaries from 356 to 750. 

In that ten-year period the Presby- 
terian Church has made greater strides 


than in any similar period in its his- 
tory. Yet today we do not have an 
oversupply of ministers. Our Church 
still calls for more preachers. 

The seminaries have been able to ad- 
vance with the Church’s growth be- 
cause church giving to seminaries has 
increased some fivefold above what 
it was only a decade ago. The rapidly 
growing Church is coming to appre- 
ciate more and more that strong semi- 
naries are a most important asset for a 


rapidly expanding Chucrh. 


§ pen CHALLENGE FUND NEXT reached 
out to touch the colleges. In 1946 
twelve of our twenty-three colleges 
were unaccredited. Through an offer 
of $5,000 to any Presbyterian college 
receiving regional accreditation, the 
Challenge Fund said, “Presbyterians 
should have only accredited colleges 


doing fully approved work.” 


Ten years later nine of these twelve 
colleges have been fully accredited by 
their regional accrediting agencies. 


Again the money in the Challenge 
Fund spoke up to say: “Every Pres- 
byterian College should have a mini- 
mum endowment of at least $1 mil- 
lion, and your Church through its 
challenge fund for colleges will add 
5 per cent on all capital increases of 
new money added to endowments un- 
til the endowment of a college reaches 
a minimum of $1 million.” 

Of course, the Challenge Funds 
were not responsible for all the in- 
crease in endowments. These funds 
had only called attention to an impor- 
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tant need. By a small challenge Pres- 
byterians were encouraged to put 
their colleges on a more solid finan- 
cial basis. 

The result has been that in this ten 
years the endowments of our 23 col- 
leges have increased by 75 per cent, 
from 11¥2 million to over 21 million 
dollars. 


= FUND MONEY has reached 
out to college churches, too. Many 
Presbyterian students attend state and 
independent colleges and universities. 
Our Church must be interested in 
every campus in the Southland. The 
Presbyterian Church is on the cam- 
puses through Westminster Fellow- 
ships and ministers to students and 
faculties on over 170 campuses in the 
South. 

Challenge Funds for Campus Chris- 
tian Life have promoted the erection 
of fifteen Presbyterian Student Center 
buildings and helped more than fifteen 
churches build adequate facilities in 
order that the Church might render 
a greater ministry to students. Our 
General Assembly, through the Chal- 
lenge Fund, has contributed about $1 
for every $10 given within the synod 
for capital improvements in Campus 
Christian Life Centers. 

These ten years have seen a trans- 
formation in the equipment and build- 
ings for Campus Christian Life work 
so that before long the emphasis can 
be moved from equipment to the 
improvement of personnel in the 
Church’s ministry to college students 
and faculties. 

The genius of the Challenge Fund 
lies in its flexibility. After emphasis 
has been placed for a time on one area 
of the work, the challenge offers can 
move over to touch other needy areas. 

In 1954 the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation realized through studies that the 
libraries of our colleges were short on 
the best of new books so essential to 
good education. A challenge offer was 
made that when a senior college would 
add $2,000 to its budget for new books, 
the Challenge Fund would pay $1,000; 
for a junior college $500 on a $1000 
Improvement. To date sixteen colleges 
have claimed this challenge. One col- 
lege claimed it with a gift by one 
donor of $50,000, matching the chal- 
lenge offer 50 to 1. 


. 1956 THE MOST PRESSING problem 
4 before all colleges and universities 
is the question of where enough col- 
lege teachers can be found to care for 


the coming flood of college students. 
The Challenge Funds move over to 
point up this emerging need. For 1956 
one of the major objectives of the 
College Challenge Fund will be to pro- 
vide and improve college teachers.* A 
carefully prepared program of grad- 
uate fellowships, scholarships, and 
grants for advanced study is an- 
nounced. 

This story seemingly speaks of vast 


* This is the need recognized by the Ford 
Foundation recently in its generous gift of over 
500 million dollars to raise salaries of college 
teachers in our independent and church supported 
colleges. See page 47 of this issue for a list of 
gifts received by our Presbyterian institutions. 


First in a series of sa- 


sums of money appropriated to worthy 
purposes. The fact is that it tells of 
the expenditure of a comparatively 
small sum, averaging $55,000 per year 
for the past eleven years, or a total 
expenditure of $604,028. 

These Challenge Funds, small as 
they were, provided incentives to set 
larger movements in action. Looking 
over the long list of accomplishments 
one might ask, “Did ever the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
with the expenditure of so little ac- 
complish so much with results reach- 
ing out to a far distant future?” END 





lutes to our 23 colleges 





Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


[— IN 1776, just a few months before the signing 





of the Declaration of Independence, Hampden-Sydney College is 
our Church’s oldest educational institution. The college grew out 
of a desire to separate education from the political and ecclesiastical 
influences of the motherland and of the Church of England which 
dominated the scene at William and Mary, the only other college 
then in the southern colonies. 

Born in the fires of the revolution, this college has continued 
through the years to beget men who have guarded those hard-won 
freedoms. Hampden-Sydney’s sons have had an effective hand in 
founding at least eighteen other educational institutions of college 
rank, and 30 have been college presidents. 

But, whether they were presidents of colleges or of the United 
States; whether they were preachers, teachers, legislators, lawyers, 
or doctors, Hampden-Sydney graduates have had an unusual talent 
for leadership in whatever field they chose. 

Many recent improvements in plant and equipment, the high 
quality of faculty and administration, and the superior young men 
in the student body give assurance that this old institution is not 
living on its ancient laurels. Its vitality stems from its continued 
faithfulness to the religious and educational ideals which have made 
it great. END 
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By CLAIRE C. JONES 


Cupar, Fife, Scotland 


66 OOD MORNING, I’m the church 
i hs officer.” The dignified old 
fellow, arrayed in his Sab- 
bath best, greets us at the door of the 
kirk. Conducting my husband, the 
guest minister for the service, into the 
vestry, he supplies him with the an- 
nouncements for the day and gives 
him helpful hints about the order of 
service in this particular church. Con- 
fiding that the organist is likely to 
take the hymns a “wee bittie too fast”, 
he helps my husband into his robes, 
and, more often that not, gives him 
a cup of tea prepared in advance. 

The old man ushers me to the manse 
pew, supplies me with psalmnody, 
hymnal and Bible, gets me a footstool, 
and assures me comfortingly that 
should I need anything, he’ll “nae be 
far away.” 

When the service begins, he enters 
carrying the precious “Books” rever- 
ently before him, mounts the steps 
and places them on the pulpit, and 
returns to usher the minister in with 
the poise and dignity of an arch- 
bishop. 

During the service, he is alert for 
any emergency in the congregation. 
He it is who leads the children out to 
the Sunday school after the children’s 
sermon. If there is to be an infant 
baptism, he posts the parents in their 
proper places and assists the minister 
in the handling of the “wee bairns.” 
At the conclusion of the service, it is 
he who escorts the minister from the 
pulpit and returns to carry out the 
“Books,” officially closing the service. 

Throughout the churches of Scot- 
land on a Sunday morning, the church 
officer, or “beadle” as he is more tra- 
ditionally and familiarly called, will 
be playing his part in the worship 
service. Although it is he who has 
polished and shined the church dur- 
ing the week, who has arranged chairs 
and moved equipment, he is much 
more than a janitor or a custodian. 
He would never speak of himself in 
such terms. 

For his is an office with a long and 
proud history. And he plays a unique 
part in the worship services of his 
church. 


‘JEN THE PRE-REFORMATION CHURCH of 
Scotland, he was called “the door- 
keeper,” his official title being the 
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He’s the minister’s right hand man... a 
person of great importance in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of his neighbors. 


The BEADLE in the 
Scottish Church 


high-sounding one of Ostiarius. But 
after the Reformation, his name was 
changed and his duties multiplied. He 
became the minister’s right-hand man, 
the officer of the kirk session, and a 
person of great importance in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of his neighbors. 
The name of Ostiarius was replaced 
by the equally impressive name, Be- 
dellus, a Latinized form of Beadle, a 
word used at the time to designate 
any person whose duty it was to sum- 
mon persons before a public court. 

The name, Bedellus, as one old 
Scot put it, was far too grand a name 
to “gang tae kirk wi’” and he soon 
was known to everyone as “beadle,” 
or sometimes provincially as “beddle,” 
or “bethral.” 

The beadle was the indispensable 
man. Not only did he perform the 
regular duties of the doorkeeper, but 
his primary task, as his name would 
indicate, was to summon offenders be- 
fore the all-powerful kirk session. No 
one was allowed to miss a service on 
the Sabbath, and the beadle was kept 
busy serving citations to wayward 
members of the flock to appear before 
the session and give just cause for their 
dereliction of duty. Being called “be- 
fore the session” was a phrase to make 
the stoutest heart tremble, and the 


beadle aroused no small amount of 
respect when he appeared at the door 
of a cottage with the dreaded sum- 
mons. 

On Sundays, the beadle was like- 
wise indispensable. He had prepared 
the kirk for the Sabbath. He rang the 
bell loud and long to annouce that 
public worship was about to begin. 
He assisted the minister into his robes. 
He carried the “Books” to the pulpit, 
and returned for the minister to “steek 
him in” or put him into the pulpit. 

During the lengthy service he was 
ever on guard for signs of drowsiness 
among the members of the congrega- 
tion. The least nod and the beadle 
was upon that man or women. The 
smallest noise from a fretful child, 
and he was there. Not infrequently, 
his duties included ejecting a dog who 
had crept into the kirk unnoticed. 

Sometimes the beadle was forced to 
resort to drastic action. The women 
seem to have been the worst offenders, 
for they would find a comfortable cor- 
ner, settle down, and drawing their 
plaid shawls over their heads, would 
prepare for a cozy nap. But the beadle 
was equal even to this emergency. In 
the eighteenth century kirk-session 
records of Monifieth we read that the 
beadle asked for, and got, “one pint 
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THE BEADLE as photographed by the author, who is the wife of a 
Presbyterian minister now studying at St. Mary’s College of Divinity, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. The Joneses formerly lived in Oklahoma. 


of tar to put upon the women that 
held plaids about their heads.” 


As TIME WENT ON and the duties of 
‘% the minister of the parish were 
extended, the minister found he needed 
help not only on Sundays, but also 
on weekdays as well. And so, the 
beadle became, in many churches, not 
only the servant and messenger of the 
kirk session and assistant to the min- 
ister on Sundays, but the minister’s 
man during the week as well. 


In country parishes he would help 
to manage the manse “glebe” or farm, 
ploughing and sowing, trading horses, 
or buying sheep. He kept the minister 
advised as to weddings and baptisms, 
funerals, and presbytery meetings. His 
duties were endless, and a good beadle 
was as much in demand as an excep- 
tionally powerful and popular min- 
ister, 

When a beadle died or resigned, 
consternation resulted. A story is told 
of one of the most famous beadles of 
them all, one James Dawson of Glas- 
gow. One day he came upon three 
elders of a neighboring church in deep 
and concerned conversation at a street 
corner. When they saw James passing, 
they called him ‘over and informed 


him in doleful tones that they needed 
a new beadle. Could James recom- 
mend anyone to fill the vacancy? 

James thought for a moment, and 
then shook his head. “Had it been a 
minister or an elder ye were wantin’, 
I could hae named a score or two. 
But where to get a beadle is more 
than I can tell.” 

Though the beadle of today is rarely 
sent to summon backsliders or to act 
as minister’s man during the week, ex- 
cept in country parishes, he has lost 
but little of his prominence in the life 
of the Church. 

He may be old, as was the one we 
met in the ancient church at Moni- 
fieth, who was almost go and had 
served this congregation for over 40 
years. He may be young, as was the 
eager young beadle we met in one of 
the new churches in a rapidly growing 
area in the industrial city of Dundee, 
who had shined and polished the tiny 
sanctuary until it glowed. But wher- 
ever he serves, there is a pride in his 
office, a devotion to the kirk, that 
makes his contribution to the life of 
the church and invaluable one. 


pen ABOUT BEADLES loom large 
ws in the life of the Scottish Church. 


For the most part, the beadle has been 
quite aware of his own importance in 
the church, and sometimes not too 
modest about it. One church was hav- 
ing a difficult time deciding which 
candidate to call as minister from 
among several who had been con- 
sidered. One of the elders confided 
their difficulty to the beadle, asking 
for his opinion. 

The old fellow considered the mat- 
ter gravely for a moment and then 
said reassuringly, “It doesna’ matter 
which one ye choose. Just send him 
to me, and I'll make a minister o’ 
him.” How many young ministers 
have been “made” by the sage counsel 
and encouragement of the beadle, no 
one knows. But certainly the advice 
of the beadle is worth listening to. 


A cocky young candidate arrived 
in the kirk to preach. He mounted 
the pulpit steps with a great deal of 
confidence, airily dismissing the bea- 
dle’s suggestions. But somewhere 
through the service, the sermon went 
wrong, and a considerably chastened 
young man came down the steps and 
into the vestry. 

“What was the matter with the serv- 
ice?” he asked the beadle anxiously. 
“Well, sir,” the beadle said, “if ye’d 
gone up the pulpit like ye came down, 
ye might have come down like ye 
went up.” 

Still another young preacher who 
had “auditioned” before a congrega- 
tion with a vacancy, returned to the 
church after the service and found the 
beadle straightening up. “I’m just tak- 
ing a look at the church,” the candi- 
date observed casually. 

“Aye,” said the beadle. “Take a 
good look, for it’s no’ likely ye’ll ever 
See it again.” 

The beadle seemed to excel in the 
art of taking down the pretensions of 
ministers, both young and old, and 
many a Scottish kirk has had a hum- 
bler and wiser preacher because of the 
outspokeness of its beadle. 


And so the beadle in the Church of 
Scotland continues to add to the life 
of the church, to contribute to the 
richness of its worship. Perhaps he 
thinks as he polishes and cleans, as he 
cares for the physical well being of 
the congregation, as he carries the 
“Books” to the pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday, of the text from the Eighty- 
fourth Psalm, “J bad rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

END 
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Marietta Elsner demonstrates the use of graded pictures in teaching a Sunday school 
lesson in Primary Laboratory Class at 1955 Montreat Summer School for Leaders. 


A Laboratory School 
By SALLIE THROWER 


Board of Christian Education 
Richmond, Va. 


Let’s Peek 

The days before the opening of a 
laboratory school are busy ones. Let’s 
peek in on a group of teachers as they 


prepare for an area lab school in Clin- 
ton, S. C. 


Preparing for the First Session 


There is bustle and much activity 
going on at the church, interspersed 
with voices happy in eager anticipa- 
tion of the week’s experience. Rooms 
are rearranged to provide experiences 
in worship, work, and fellowship. Pic- 
tures are selected which are related to 
the unit of study. Work materials are 
assembled and placed on shelves for 
the children’s use. 


The rooms are orderly and attrac- 
tive and seem to say, “Things are go- 
ing to happen here.” 


The lesson unit is studied thought- 
fully and careful plans are being made 
for the first session. The purpose of 
the session with the children is clearly 
defined. All of the teachers under- 
stand what they will be trying to ac- 
complish and the results which they 
hope to attain in the lives of the boys 
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and girls. Finally, everything is in 
readiness for the children. 

A good lab school must be a good 
session with children. Every effort is 
made to make this possible. There is 
a period of final preparation of the 
teachers for the coming of the chil- 
dren, and all observing teachers are 
in their places before the children 
arrive. 

Fifteen to twenty minutes before 
the opening hour the children come 
bouncing in, full of energy and eager 
anticipation. The session begins with 
the first child. 

A learning activity is engaged in 
immediately upon arrival of each 
child. Student teachers begin to learn 
how to provide a learning experience 
in the early moments of the session. 

And as the session progresses they 
learn to guide children in creative ac- 
tivities, to teach a new song, to lead 
in moments of worship. They also see 
how these activities contribute toward 
achieving the purpose of the session. 

More experienced student teachers 
are helping in the various session ac- 
tivities with the children. To the ob- 
serving teacher it is an hour of vicari- 
ous teaching as she identifies herself 
with the participating teachers. 

“Seeing is believing” for many 
teachers. The lab school is the answer 
to the varied problems of teaching 
children 
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Good News 
By JOHN M. DOMINGUEZ 


Superintendent of the Sun lay School 
Ybor City Presbyterian Church 

The opening of a new church in 
West Tampa is good news to Chris- 
tians everywhere. It is our Church’s 
answer to a challenge that comes from 
a rapidly growing community in which 
there are thousands of unchurched 
people. 

As a charter member of the Tampa 
Planning Council, I have seen a num- 
ber of new churches established in 
Tampa and its suburbs. These are all 
expanding, giving us every reason to 
believe that the work in West Tampa 
will succeed in bringing the Word of 
God to the people of that area. 

The results of the growing work 
in Ybor City for the advancement of 
His Kingdom are well known through- 
out the South. Now with the establish- 
ment of a new work in West Tampa, 
a mighty stand will have been taken 
extending to the people of our com- 
munity, especially our Latin brethren, 
an invitation and an opportunity to 
be free as we learn and follow His 


Truth. 


A Church Kindergarten 


By LOIS STOVALL 
Director 4, Children’s Work 


bor City 

Solomon said, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go: and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it.” The 
first six years of a child’s development 
are the most important learning years 
in his life. Why should churches not 
be interested in the early training of 
all little children? Habits learned and 
used while very young are “fixed” 
habits. 


A good farmer as he sows new seed 
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in the springtime visualizes the good 
crop he hopes to harvest in the fall. 
The future of the Church depends on 
how well children and young people 
are developed and trained today. 

Grace Abbott, well-known child 
welfare worker, once said, “You can’t 
feed children skim milk today and 
make up for it by giving them cream 
tomorrow!” 

A good kindergarten seeks to meet 
the needs of the age group enrolled, 
usually children age three to six. In 
planning the curriculum, attention is 
given to the promotion of the reli- 
gious, physical, intellectual, and social- 
emotional growth of the children. A 
well-equipped building is necessary 
where they may learn to work to- 
gether as a group, a place where they 
soon acquire a feeling of being loved 
and cared for. 

A good kindergarten should have on 
its staff, trained teachers who are prac- 
tical, resourceful, and love and under- 
stand young children. They should 
show patience and self-control and 
should find a joy and satisfaction in 
serving and guiding those who will be 
tomorrow’s leaders. 

We are grateful that the Presby- 
terian Church is making available fa- 
cilities for the children in the West 
Tampa area. 


Where Churches Belong 
By FRANK DELGADO 


Clerk of the Session 
Ybor City Presbyterian Church 

For the past twenty years, I have 
been a member of the Ybor City Pres- 
byterian Church, ever since Rev. 
Walter B. Passiglia invited me to join. 
Never before had I been interested in 
going to church, or in becoming a 
member of any church in Tampa. I 
had never been invited. 


Going to the worship services, 
teaching a men’s Bible class, serving 
as an officer, then clerk of the session, 
or in any other capacity to which I 
was called—these have all been great 
pleasures to me, and I have tried to 
serve faithfully. In return, I have re- 
ceived the greatest blessing, both I 
and my family. 

I truly believe that in West Tampa, 
with its several thousand people, there 
are youth and children who can be 
reached, and are now waiting for us 
to come and invite them to worship 
God. The field is ripe for an all-out 
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The Presbyterian Church in Ybor City is still 


BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVES 


expansion program; a Presbyterian 
church is badly needed in West 
Tampa. 

In the West Tampa area, young 
men and young women by the thou- 
sands are hungry for the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is our duty 
as Christians to lead them to the Lord 
now, because they have been waiting 
for a long, long time to meet Him. 

As Christians and as Christian lead- 
ers, we belong there. We want to 
help this growing community. 

May God help us to build a church, 
where a church belongs. 





needed by the older community, but those 


in the new Latin-American section in West Tampa cry for a Protestant ministry, too. 
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T IS FITTING THAT SURVEY this month salutes a synod 
which has made exciting gains through its Evange- 
listic Campaign conducted during 1955. Rallying 

around the theme “Find Life with God,” the Synod of 
Tennessee got its campaign off to a flying start with 
two rallies in March. Charles B. Templeton, nationally 
known evangelist, spoke to 700 persons in Idlewild 
Church at Memphis and goo at Westminster Church in 
Nashville. 

These rallies provided impetus and inspiration for the 
program throughout the synod. 

Particularly impressive was the number of persons 
received on profession of faith. The 47 churches in 
Memphis Presbytery which participated in the Evan- 
gelistic Campaign reported for the first quarter of 1955 
a total of 712 persons received—257 on profession, 354 
by letter and 101 on reaffirmation. The 21 participating 
churches of Nashville Presbytery noted 175 by profes- 
sion, 158 by letter and 35 on reaffirmation. 

During the first quarter of 1955, the 19 churches of 
Columbia Presbytery taking part in the campaign re- 
ceived a total of 83 persons, as contrasted with 124 re- 
ceived by all churches in the presbytery the preceding 
year. 

Pointing out that there is still the job of assimilation 
to do, Synod’s Committee on Evangelism has proposed 
a program for 1956 that stresses both visitation and 
assimilation. 

The Synod of Tennessee is proud of the fact that it 
led the Assembly for the second straight year in per 
capita gifts to benevolences and Assembly’s causes. 


| Penge EXTENSION RECEIVED similar attention through- 
out the Synod. In its report to the 140th annual 
meeting of Synod in June, the Committee on Church 
Extension stated, “The home mission work of our Synod 
has never been in a healthier condition. Great strides 
have been made during the past several years to bring 
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many churches to self-support.” It was pointed out, 
however, that the primary purpose is to give every 
church an adequate program, not just to achieve self- 
support, 

Columbia Presbytery reported only one church with- 
out a pastor. Union Church at Belfast with the aid of 
a new pastor became self-supporting. Lawrenceburg 
increased its membership over 50 per cent in twelve 
months and expects to build an educational building 
for its blossoming Sunday school. Plans are being laid 
for establishing a church in the rapidly growing resi- 
dential section of Columbia. Spring Hill and Port Royal 
improved their educational facilities and called a pastor. 

Old Zion Church seven miles west of Columbia is a 
unique landmark, having been founded in 1807 by eleven 
immigrant families who were lineal descendants of 
John Knox. It is the largest rural church in the Synod 
and has a full program including a Men’s Fellowship, 
Women of the Church, and Senior High Fellowship. 

Largest church in the Presbytery is First Church, 
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Columbia, whose three-year-old educational building 
costing $125,000 is already overflowing. 

First Church, Fayetteville, has undergone considerable 
remodeling and boasts a thriving young people’s pro- 
gram, Men’s Fellowship and improved attendance. 

Memphis Presbytery through its Home Missions 
Committee organized Evansville Sunday School into 
the Evansville Presbyterian Church on November 20, 
1955. This action culminated a year’s efforts on the 
part of First Church, Dyersburg, which with the aid 
of Sarah Ashcraft, Synod extension worker, had selected 
a site and purchased three buildings to house the Sun- 
day School. Students from Southwestern served as sup- 
ply. Finally a sufficient number of members had been 
secured to warrant organizing a church. 

The second anniversary of Woodland Presbyterian 
Church in the Colonial Acres section of Memphis was 
observed on November 6, 1955. With present facilities 
overcrowded and new people attending each week the 
church looks forward to erection of a Fellowship Build- 
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Architect E. T. Hutchings shows how Gothic quadrangle at 

Louisville Seminary will be dismantled for removal to a new 

location. With him are President Frank H. Caldwell and Frank 
C. Anderson, chairman of building committee. 


ing to serve as temporary sanctuary. The Church Ex- 
tension Committee made a challenge fund available for 
this purpose. Parkway Gardens, another young church, 
is completing plans for a new sanctuary for which it 
will receive aid from the Negro Work Campaign. 
Barton Heights and the Arlington and Mason group 
have gone on self-support, and the Frayser Church is 
enjoying its new sanctuary replacing one lost by fire. 


Ox OF THE MOST ENCOURAGING THINGS in Nashville 
Presbytery is the responsibility that older and 
larger churches are taking for smaller, newer churches. 
Outstanding in this respect are churches in Clarksville, 
Shelbyville, and Murfreesboro, First Church, Nashville, 
and the Westminster Church. 

A new work has been started in Manchester under 
the leadership of First Church, Shelbyville. Another 
new opportunity is in the Hendersonville field where 
an educational building has been constructed with the 
aid of presbytery’s Home Missions Committee. The new 
sanctuary for St. Andrew’s Church marks another im- 
portant step in Negro work. This church is located at 
the heart of the largest educational center for Negroes 
in the South. 

Another new congregation is Downtown Church in 
Nashville, which worships in the city’s oldest Protestant 
church building located on a site where Presbyterians 
have worshiped since 1814. When the congregation of 
First Church voted to sell the downtown property and 
relocate in the suburbs, a minority organized another 
church and during the first four months of its life raised 
$410,000 of the $550,000 needed to purchase the building. 
The group is moving ahead with ambitious plans for a 
strong downtown ministry. Its congregation, now more 
than 400, is steadily growing. 


of Downtown Church, Nashville, is decorated with symbolic Egyptian 


designs in red, gold, and blue. 
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Architect’s drawing of Woodla 





“Our own people, 1500 strong, endorsed the move of 
First Church,” says Rev. Walter R. Courtenay, pastor. 
New location is a 50-acre plot six miles south of the old 
church, on Highway 31. 


Synod’s Institutions 


The Campaign for Synod’s Institutions—Southwest- 
ern at Memphis and Louisville Theological Seminary— 
surpassed its goal of $375,000. Southwestern with an 
enrollment of 569 rejoices in completion of a new dor- 
mitory for women. Since last spring 90 students have 
been helped by Southwestern’s Vocational Guidance 
Center. Sponsored by Memphis Presbytery, the center 
is under the direction of Dr. Perry D. Scrivner. Through 
the medium of tests, the center seeks to learn where the 
student’s talent lies and what he is best suited for, keep- 
ing in mind that every vocation should be interpreted 
to the student as a Christian vocation regardless of the 
type of job. 

Southwestern also offers educational opportunities to 
adults through its Adult Education Center. 

Louisville Seminary has purchased 32 acres near subur- 
ban Seneca Park and looks toward the day when the 
gothic stone facing and stained glass windows of its 
present plant will be moved to the new site. An en- 


Students at Southwestern in Memphis chat with a faculty member. 
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nd Church, Memphis, shows center unit in use, Fellowship Building (r 
due in 1960. 





















ight) going up this year, and sanctuary 


larged and completely re-designed quadrangle will pro- 
vide classrooms and offices. Also in the first unit will 
be the library, dining room, and chapel. It is estimated 
that basic buildings on the new campus will cost $2 
million. 


The Monroe Harding Children’s Home for the past 
22 years has been located in a residential section of Nash- 
ville. Last May the home was licensed by the state as a 
Child Care and Child Placing Agency and was author- 
ized to place children in foster homes. A new gym- 
nasium was recently dedicated for use by the Home’s 
57 residents. Otis Graham is general manager. 


Na-Co-Me, the Synod’s camp and conference grounds, 
consists of 625 acres of woodland located approximately 
in the center of the Synod. The property is now valued 
conservatively at $190,000 and is free of debt. It has a 
capacity of 300. The Family Camp Institute scheduled 
for May will be the first of its kind under the Depart- 
ment of Adult and Family Life of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. The Na-Co-Me School for Leaders is 
also unique in that a general theme is chosen for the five 
days of the school, then a specific phase of the theme is 
considered each day. Bible study is the basis for discus- 
sion, meditation, and fellowship each day. END 






It’s off to school for children at Monroe Harding Home in Nashville. 
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HERE’S HOW 


Make Vacation Church School 


an Exciting Experience! 





By SALLIE THROWER 


Associate in Children’s Werk 
Richmond, Va. 


FUL PASTOR, “that the best teach- 

ing during the year in my 
church is done during our vacation 
church school.” 

Here’s why the above statement is 
no doubt accurate for many churches; 
why the experiences of a vacation 
church school should be an exciting 
adventure for every church. 


[: CONVINCED,” SAID A THOUGHT- 


The Time and the Environment 
Are Favorable 


Vacation time connotes freedom, 
leisure, good will and Christian fel- 
lowship at its best. Through the vaca- 
tion school movement children have 
become beneficiaries of this good ex- 
perience. 

The fact that sessions come every 
day makes it easier to sustain interest 
and provide a continuous program. 
Space for various kinds of work is 
less of a problem in summer and 
through the week. The out-of-doors 
lends itself wonderfully to dramati- 
zation, sun pictures, spatter painting 
and many other activities that call for 
space to spread out. 

Consecutive sessions of two and one- 


half to three hours over a period of , 


two or three weeks make possible the 

variety of experiences necessary for 

well-balanced Christian growth. 
Many pastors, DCE’s and Commit- 


tees on Christian Education are dis- 
covering that the vacation school pro- 
vides one of the best opportunities for 
leader development. Since the move- 
ment is still young and adventure- 
some, the teacher has opportunity to 
grow through trying out new proce- 
dures in teaching. 

Longer sessions give more oppor- 
tunity for planning with children and 
evaluating their work. To secure help 
in their job of providing for a three- 
hour period each day, leaders go off 
to institutes for new ideas and train- 
ing. New teachers are trained by the 
more experienced. 

Planning ahead becomes an impera- 
tive and leaders find themselves hold- 
ing frequent conferences. Through 
these planning sessions they learn the 
values of planning together and evalu- 
ating their work, which is invaluable 
in leader development. 

The spiritual values for leaders in 
vacation school are rich and satisfy- 
ing. One cannot lead a child to know 
God better or to practice Christian 
living without experiencing a closer 
relationship himself. 


What Happens to Boys and Girls 


The most exciting thing about va- 
cation school is what happens to boys 
and girls. The main purpose of the 
school is to provide a situation in 
which boys and girls may have rich 
and varied experiences in Christian 
living. 


A vacation church school worker 
writes, “One boy went to vacation 
school last summer and not only joined 
the Sunday school, but brought his 
family into the church.” 

“I am interested in learning all I 
can about vacation church school,” 
one teacher writes. “You see, it was 
through vacation church school that 
I got interested in the Church.” 

The vacation church school minis- 
ters not only to children of church 
families but, perhaps as no other phase 
of the church’s program for children 
does, it reaches out to the unreached 
of the community and adjacent com- 
munities. Its concern is the concern of 
the Church—that every child may 
have an experience which provides 
the basic motivating principles for 
good community life through guid- 
ance in Christian living. 

Yes, the pastor who was quoted at 
the beginning of this article is, no 
doubt, correct in his observation. For 
many churches, the best teaching is 
done in the vacation church school. It 
can be the most exciting experience 
for boys and girls—and teachers as 
well—if the school is planned care- 
fully, organized well, and conducted 
by well prepared leaders. 


How to Get Started 


Who starts the plans? Where does 
the responsibility lie? The local 
church’s Committee on Christian Edu- 
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cation has this responsibility. Where 
a church does not have this commit- 
tee, the responsibility will fall on the 
pastor and the session or a committee 
appointed by the session, 


Integrating the School 


The vacation church school is an 
important part of the church’s minis- 
try to children. Therefore, it should 
be integrated into the total program 
for children. Early planning makes 
this possible. 

Often the vacation church school 
has been planned as an entity in itself 
without reference to the Sunday 
school or other phases of the pro- 
gram. We have failed to look at the 
child’s total environment—the home, 
the church, and the community. We 
have by-passed the home in our plans 
and later expected the home to co- 
operate with us. 

The Christian Education Commit- 
tee will take into account these other 
loyalties in selecting dates for vaca- 
tion school. Some churches are find- 
ing value in scheduling other than the 
traditional morning hours in early or 
middle summer. In one church early 
evening programs for family partici- 
pation have worked out successfully. 
In rural areas, where crop demands on 
leadership make a longer school diffi- 
cult, schools are held morning and 
afternoon for one week with children 
bringing their lunch. Holding the 
school in late summer after many va- 
cations are over has proved advan- 
tageous in many areas. 

Whatever the pattern, from two to 
three weeks of consecutive sessions 
are desirable for best results. 

The director of the school is chosen 
by the Christian Education Commit- 
tee, and a Vacation Church School 
Planning Committee is appointed to 
make and carry through specific plans. 
This group is composed of a repre- 
sentative from each age group having 
part in the vacation school, a parent 
representing the home, and any other 
member particularly qualified for this 
task. The director works closely with 
this committee. 

The Christian Education Commit- 
tee will determine the length of the 
school and also possibilities for enrich- 
ing the summer program for children 
through extended sessions of the vaca- 
tion school on a weekday during the 
summer months or through a day- 
camp experience for older boys and 
girls. A pamphlet entitled “A Church- 
Sponsored Summer Program for Chil- 
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dren and Pioneers” (listed at the end 
of this article) will be most helpful 
in the committee’s plans for a summer 
program. 

A sound plan for financing the 
school is also the responsibility of the 
Christian Education Committee. Many 
churches have written the school into 
their yearly budget at the recommen- 
dation of this committee. 

Plans for enlisting the children of 
the church and unreached children of 
the community will be a part of the 
discussion, with some guidance given 
to the Vacation Church School Plan- 
ning Committee regarding the school’s 
outreach. 

It is good for all general plans and 
a list of selected leaders to be sent to 
the session for its approval. 

Specific Planning Begins 

As soon as the Vacation Church 
School Planning Committee is ap- 
pointed, it should get to work, the 
earlier the better. If possible, by the 
first of March. At its initial meeting 
the committee will deal with general 
plans, such as the following: 


The Selection of Leaders 


The leading teacher and necessary 
assistants should be chosen for each 
age group with the approval of the 
Christian Education Committee. 

As many of the regular Sunday 
school leaders should be enlisted as 
possible since their presence not only 
gives the child a sense of security but 
makes for continuity in the total chil- 
dren’s program. Public school teachers 
who have had training in Christian edu- 
cation and/or experience in the Sunday 
school usually make good leaders. 

Understanding parents who are will- 
ing to give time to preparation and 
mature college students should be 
good prospects. 


Plans for Training Leaders 


When some training is promised, a 
prospective leader will accept more 
readily. Half the difficulty in enlist- 
ing leaders results from their feeling 
of inadequacy and doubts about how 
to take hold. 

The Presbytery Vacation Church 
School Institute, held annually in April 
or May, is one answer to the problem 
of training leadership. At least the 
director of the vacation school and 
the leading teacher of each age group 
should be urged and expected to at- 
tend. 

Another very effective means of 


training is the Age-Group Planning 
Conference. Two pamphlets listed at 
the end of this article will be helpful 
in planning for and conducting a plan- 
ning conference. They are “Planning 
Together Makes a Difference” and 
“Getting Ready to Teach Vacation 
Church School.” 


Selection of Courses 


Prior to the initial meeting, the 
chairman of the committee should 
write the regional office or the De- 
partment of Children’s Work, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va., for a list of 
recommended courses and other help- 
ful materials. These should be on hand 
for this meeting. The courses should 
be selected and texts ordered im- 
mediately so that these can be in the 
hands of each age-group leader before 
the presbytery institute. 


Publicizing the School 


Where successful vacation schools 
have been held for a number of years, 
the enthusiasm of children will be the 
best type of publicity. However, par- 
ents and many adults in the church 
still need to know the values of a 
vacation school so that they may 
wholeheartedly co-operate with this 
phase of the church’s program. 

There are a number of mediums for 
communicating information to_par- 
ents, such as a movie or filmstrip, 
displays of photographs of former 
schools, also displays of creative work 
done by the children. 

Posters in prominent places, an- 
nouncements in church bulletins and 
newspapers, over radio, mimeographed 
letters to families, visits in homes 
(especially those without local church 
contacts) stimulate interest and in- 
form parents of intrinsic values in the 
school. 


Appointing Committees 


Necessary committees for carrying 
out definite responsibilities should be 
set up—committees on publicizing the 
school, transportation, and_refresh- 
ments (if the latter is deemed neces- 
sary). Parents should be considered 
for committee work. Giving them re- 
sponsibility is the best way of educat- 
ing them to the values and needs of 
the school. 


General Staff Conferences 


As soon after the presbytery insti- 
tute as it can conveniently be held— 
at least two or three weeks before the 
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The out-of-doors lends itself to many activities that call 


school begins—the director of the lo- 
cal vacation school will call a general 
meeting of the teaching staff. At this 
conference the director will help the 
staff to see the purpose of the school 
in definite, concrete terms. 

They will share helpful ideas gained 
at the presbytery institute and discuss 
how these may be used in their situa- 
tion. Decisions will be made regarding 
daily schedules, length of sessions, as- 
signment of rooms and needs which 
the school as a whole might meet. 

After matters of a general nature 
have been attended to, the leaders 
should divide into age groups for pre- 
liminary planning and assignments in 
preparation for their first age-group 
planning conference. 

Two other general conferences are 
necessary for best results: 


Mid-School General Conference 


At the end of the first week of the 
vacation school another general staff 
conference should be called by the di- 
rector, The purpose of this conference 
Is to evaluate the first week and make 
plans for the remaining time. 

_ Adecision should be reached regard- 
ing the type of closing for the last 
day. Many schools are getting away 
from the formal type of program and 


are having an informal sharing time, 
held in the departments where the 
children’s work 1s on display. The chil- 
dren act as hosts, and visitors are re- 
ceived and shown around the room. 

During the visit, the children may 
share some new songs, dramatize a 
story, or share any activity of the de- 
partment that would be interesting to 
their guests. Light refreshments con- 
sisting of a Dixie ice cream cup or a 
cracker and drink may be served by 
the children. 


Post-School Conference 


Soon after the close of the school 
another general conference should be 
held to make permanent records and 
decide on the best means of conserv- 
ing the results. The permanent record 
will include leadership, courses used, 
projects and activities, daily schedule 
and any other information that would 
be helpful in next year’s plans. 

This record, along with recommen- 
dations regarding next year’s school, 
should be sent in writing to the Chris- 
tian Education Committee. 


Here’s How Leaders Prepare for the 
Take-off 
Age-Group Planning Conferences 


Each age group in the vacation 


for space. 


school should hold one or more plan- 
ning conferences before the school be- 
gins. They are vital in getting ready 
to guide children. 

The planning conference will in- 
clude each person who will assist in 
a department or class. (If yours is a 
one- or two-teacher class, it is even 
more important that you plan well.) 
A brief devotional by one of the lead- 
ers will set the tone for the meeting. 
Then the leading teacher will discuss 
purposes of the unit in the light of the 
children’s needs and what it is hoped 
will happen to the children as a result 
of the school. 

He will lead the assistants in look- 
ing through the unit, noting the pro- 
gression of session purposes toward 
the goals of the unit, and the activities 
suggested for accomplishing these pur- 
poses. 

This discussion will lead naturally 
into reports on activities previously 
assigned to the assistants: the use of 
Scripture in the unit, how to use the 
songs effectively (any new songs 
should be learned in this meeting), a 
report on handwork activities with 
materials on hand for the leaders to 
make samples so they will know how 
it is done. These samples are not to 
be shown to the (See page 62) 
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Answering the Call 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 








, YOUNG ARTIST sAT diligently 
painting. The picture was nearly 
completed, a picture of a forlorn 
woman with a child out in the storm. 
As he painted, a fire burned within his 
breast. A vision of the lost consumed 
him. The picture finished, the young 
artist walked out under the stars. As 
he paced back and forth he kept say- 
ing, “I must go out to the lost instead 
of painting them.” 

He prepared for the ministry, and 
for some time worked in the city 
slums. At length he said: “I must go 
to that part of the world where men 
seem hopelessly lost.” 

That young artist was none other 
than Bishop Tucker of Unganda, 
Africa. 

Many of us say we do not have a 
call to work for God, but what we 
should say is, “We have not heard the 
call.” 

Have we listened? 

General William Booth tells us, 
“Put your ear down to the Bible and 
hear Him bid you go and pull sinners 
out of the fire of sin. Put your ear 
down to the burdened, agonized heart 
of humanity, and listen to its pitiful 
wail for help. Go and stand by the 
gates of hell, and hear the damned en- 
treat you to go to their father’s house 
and bid their brothers and sisters and 
servants and master not to come 
there.” 

Yes, the call has been given—we 
have just not heard! 

God has work for all of us to do. 

Jesus says: “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

What is it that makes us postpone 
this glorious privilege of taking part 
in this work that Jesus has com- 
manded us to do? Is it that we are 
afraid of our ability to do that which 
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we should? Jesus tells us that if we 
don’t use the talent we have, even it 
shall be taken from us. 


MAN LAY IN A STRANGE CITY, 

dazed and blind. He had be- 
lieved himself to be truly religious. 
When he thought enemies menaced 
his sacred faith he had set out with 
fanatic fire in his heart to destroy 
them. Suddenly, while he traveled, 
he had been struck down. He re- 
ceived a message he knew was from 
God. When he asked what he should 
do, he was told to go into the nearby 
city and await further instructions. 


Who was sent by God to deliver 
this message and to heal him? Not a 
prominent man of the metropolis, but 
a humble one. In fact, it was one of 
the very Christians he had come to 
liquidate, Ananias by name. 

To go to this zealous enemy meant 
almost certain imprisonment and pos- 
sible death, as far as Ananias knew, 
yet he answered God’s call and went. 


We never hear of Ananias again, ex- 
cept for a brief mention by Paul in 
Jerusalem. But because an unknown, 
obscure man listened to the call of 
God, and answered it, Saul became 
Paul, the great writer of much of the 
Holy Bible, and a great leader. 


NE DAY A MISSIONARY STOOD spell- 
bound. His amazed eyes traveled 
over the area with its evidence of 
well-developed civilization. Yet, he 
knew that he and his group were the 
first missionaries to arrive in this part 
of India. He also knew that the near- 
est mission was many, many miles 
away. 
Where he had expected to find a 
heathen group of natives, he found 


people who had forsaken idols and 
were worshiping a living God. 

Immediately, he asked one of the 
natives what miracle had taken place. 

Leading the missionary to an old 
wooden box, he tenderly brought out 
an old frayed Bible, parts of it held 
together by worn, dirty string. 

“Our teacher,” said the native. 

The bewildered missionary exam- 
ined the Book. He grew more amazed 
as he thumbed through its pages. It 
was a copy of William Carey’s first 
translation of the New Testament 
into the Bengali language. 

“Where did you get this?” asked 
the missionary. 

“From where we do not know,” 
answered the native, as he reverently 
reached for the blessed old Book, “but 
it has been ‘the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’ On our lives its 
influence will be everlasting.” 

William Carey, the first missionary 
to India had given seven years of his 
life to this first translation of the New 
Testament into the Bengali dialect. 
And because a humble shoemaker 
had listened and heard, then obeyed 
God’s call, many souls found Christ. 


peer RECORDS DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
as the great explorer who braved 
the wilds of Africa and made many 
famous scientific and geographic dis- 
coveries. But one day, David Living- 
stone heard a call that was more than 
going out into the wilds on a geo- 
graphical feat. Strengthened by his 
favorite Bible verse: “All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations 
... and, lo, 1 am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” he an- 
swered the call. 

Hearing about the slave trade being 
carried on in certain parts of Africa, 
instituted by the Boers, he answered 
the call of God to fight this evil thing. 
And fight he did, doing much to abol- 
ish it. When lauded for his accomp- 
lishments as an explorer, he would 
say, wryly, “The end of a geograph- 
ical feat is only the beginning of true 
enterprise.” 

Remember it is not that “we have 
not been called,” but that we have not 
listened to hear the call that God 
would give us. If we rightly sense the 
urgency of the emergency that is 
upon us as Christians today, then we 
shall listen with fervor and a consum- 
ing conviction that we have “come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this.” 

END 
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Chureh Extension at Work 








Missionary 
Support 


(Personnel whose work is financed 
jointly by the Board of Church Extension 
and the local presbytery.) 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Presbytery of Durant 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo, Okla. 
Austin, Rev. J. F., Durant, Okla. 
Cook, Rev. W. N., Antlers, Okla. 
Yeargen, Rev. M. C., Sulphur, Okla. 


Presbytery of Indian 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo, Okla. 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell, Okla. 
Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore, Okla. 
Harrison, Rev. Richard, Talihina, 

Okla. 
Imotichey, Rev. Jonas, Fillmore, Okla. 
Thompson, Miss Grace, Bennington, 


Okla. 
Wisdom, Rev. Elijah, Bromide, Okla. 


Presbytery of Mangum 


Baker, Rev. M. L., Lawton, Okla. 
Riccobene, Rev. S., Shawnee, Okla. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Presbytery of Bethel 


*Hopkins, Rev. Fred A., York, South 
Carolina 

Adkins, Rev. J. E., Lancaster, S. C. 
Baker, Rev. Walter L., Blackstock, 
South Carolina 

a Rey. T. an Chester, S. C. 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Waxhaw, N. C. 
Grier, Rev. T. r Chester, 8. C. 
Owen, Rev. J. T., " Lancaster, Ss. C. 
Scherer, Rev. Tilden, Sharon, S. C. 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Van Wyck, 


8. C. 
Wood, Rev. Miles C., Fort Mill, S. C. 


Presbytery of Charleston 
*Lilly, Rev. Edward G., Charleston, 


King, Rev. W. T., Allendale, S. C. 


Presbytery of Enoree 
— Rev. J. W., Glenn Springs, 


Allen, Rev. C. F., Wellford, S. C. 
Coon, Rev. R. F., Jonesville, 8. C. 
Craig, Rey. J. F. Jr., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Davies, Rey. R. W., Roebuck, 

Davis, Rev. Archie, Union, 8. Cc. 
Longnecker, Rev. J. H., Roebuck, S. C. 
a: Rev. T. K., Spartanburg, 
Womack, Rev. F. M. Jr., Travelers 
Rest, S. C. 


Presbytery of Harmony 


Buhler, Rev. W. R., New Zion, S. C. 
a Rey. William C., St. Stephens 


Presbytery of Pee Dee 
Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris, S. C. 
Kirkps itrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim, 


C. 
Pigwden, Rey. Chas., Society Hill, 
all Rev. é- M., Latta, S. C. 

Simpson, Rev. T. E., "Society Hill, S.C. 


Presbytery of Piedmont 


Davidson, Rev. J. B., Py sere” Ss. 
McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Liberty, S. C. 
Stowe, Rev. Joe E., Williamston, Ss. 
Stimson, Rev. Jamie, Iva, 8S. C 

McAlister, Rey. W. F., Anderson, S. 


C 
C. 
Cc 
Terrell, Rev. C. E., Anderson, Ss. C. 





*Presbytery’ s Executive Secretary, Sup- 
erintendent of Home Missions, President 
4 Superintendent of School, Director of 








SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


Presbytery of Columbia 
Not returned 

Presbytery of Memphis 
Andrews, Rev. A. E., Memphis, Tenn. 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Memphis, Tenn. 
Burton, Rev. William, Memphis, Tenn. 
Davis, Rev. Ralph W., Reagan, Tenn. 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs, 

Tenn. 

Hall, Rev. Thos. O., Stanton, Tenn. 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Keller, Rev. W. Chester, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Powers, Rev. Minor E., Covington, 
enn. 
Reed, Rev. John T., Millington, Tenn. 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Trenton, Tenn. 
Thrower, Rev. W. W., Memphis, Tenn. 


Presbytery of Nashville 
Alexander, Rev. William, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Baker, Rev. Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Rock Island, Tenn. 


Hall, Rev. Walter F., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hooker, Rev. Floyd, Wartrace, Tenn. 


Thomas, 


Pfieffer, Rev. Charles, Hermitage, 
Tenn. 
Fletcher, Rev. William, Woodbury, 
Tenn. 


Barker, Rev. George, Nashville, Tenn. 
Havener, Rev. Philip, Nashville, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 
Presbytery of Brazos 
*Purcell, Rev. Malcolm L., 
Texas 
Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston, Texas 
Caldwell, Rev. James D., Liberty, 
Texas 
Mitchell, Rev. W. E., Houston, Tex 


Houston, 


Rasberry, Rev. Hosea, Beaumont, 
Texas 

Walker, Rev. Harold Jr., Pasadena, 
Texas 

Fraser, Rev. Charles B., Jr., Caldwell, 
‘exas 

Bierschwalen, Rev. Milton E., Old 


Ocean, Texas 
Hernandex, Rev. L. C., Houston, Texas 


Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston, 
Texas 

Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Galveston, 
Texas 

Cantu, Rev. J. S., Newgulf, Texas 

Gutierrez, Rev. Fernando, Palacios, 
Texas 


de Leon, Rev. Thos., Houston, Texas 


Presbytery of Central Texas 


*Owen, Rev. C. P., Marlin, Texas 
Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos, 


Baila” Rev. H. M., Eureka, Texas 
Gage, Rev. W. Robert, Austin, Texas 


Kidd, Rev. J. P., Austin, Texas 
Lang, Rev. Cecil H. Jr., Killeen, Texas 
Newton, Rev. J. W., Burnet, Texas 


O’ Kelley, Rev. W. F., Rockdale, Texas 
Pimentel, Rev. E. M., Corsicana, Texas 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Waco, Texas 
Sansom, Rev. E. .. Mart, Texas 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Taylor, Texas 


Presbytery of Mid-Texas 
Grattan, Rev. J. S. C., Fort Worth, 


Texas 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Presbytery of Paris 
*Goldsmith, Rev. Dan E., Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas 


Barton, Rev. Max C., Paris, Texas 

Orr, Rey. Len W., Gladewater, Texas 

Brannon, Rev. Robert B. Jr., Halls- 
ville, Texas 

Lazenby, Rev. 
Texas 

Hunter, Rev. H. H., Winnsboro, Texas 

Richmond, Rev. D. M. H., Lone Star, 
Texas 


Hervey Jr., Kilgore, 








Neely, Rev. J. L., Pittsburg, Texas 
Jupiter, Rev. E. A. Longview, Texas 
Denman, Rev. E. H., Hooks, Texas 


Presbytery of Western Texas 


*Crofoot, Rev. G. W., San Antonio, 


exas 

Byrd, Rev. John, Sanderson, Texas 

Davis, Rev. Francis M., San Antonio, 
Texas 

deLugo, Rev. Isaac S., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla, Texas 

Hunnicut, Rev. Jack C., Elsa, Texas 

Lyon, Rev. G. Taft Jr., Port Aransas, 
Texas 

Parsons, Rev. Thomas H., Premont, 
Texas 

Pearce, Rev. J. Stuart, Catarina, Texas 

Petmecky, Rev. L. G., Fredericksburg, 
Texas 

Pollard, Rev. T. H., Woodsboro, Texas 

Ramirez, Rev. S. G., Taft, Texas 

Richardson, Rev. L. A., San Antonio, 


Texas 

Schaeffer, Rev. Walter E., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen, 
Texas 

Franco, Rev. J. V., Gonzales, Texas 

Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville, Texas 

Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias, 
Texas 

Kelly, Rev. C. I., Corpus Christi, Texas 

Leos, Rev. J. L., Victoria, Texas 

Martinez, Rev. J. F., New Braunfels, 
Texas 

Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo, Texas 

Palacio, Rev. J. C., Corpus Christi, 
Texas 

Rojas, Rev. J. F., Beeville, Texas 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of East Hanover 


*Dennis, Rev. N. L., Richmond, Va. 
Elligan, Rev. Irvin, Richmond, Va. 
“a Rev. Eugene c., Richmond, 


a. Rev. Douglas, Goochland, Va. 

Wilson, ‘Miss Katie, Richmond, Va. 

McKee, Rev. Kemper s., Richmond, 
a. 


Presbytery of Lexington 
*Jamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton, Va. 
Blain, Rev. Cary R., Circleville, W. Va. 
Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, Fairfield, Va. 
Rhoad, Rev. William O., McDowell, Va. 
Barkley, Rev. Lundy M., Goshen, Va. 


Presbytery of Montgomery 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke, Va. 
Burdette, Rev. A. S., Floyd, Va. 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis, Va. 
Mitchell, Rev. H. P., Vinton, Va. 
Latham, Rev. W. L., Forest, Va. 
McCorkle, Rev. F. S., Stuart, Va. 
Piland, Rev. R. M., Calloway, Va. 
Sherman, Rev. J. W., Pearisburg, Va. 
Williams, Rev. G. A., Ararat, Va. 
Williamson, Rev. E. M., Rocky Mt., 


Va. 
Wood, Rev. W. G., Low Moor, Va. 
Young, Rev. D. D., Bedford, Va. 
Hayter, Rev. J. T., Fincastle, Va. 
Kennedy, Rev. J. M., Glasgow, Va. 
Davidson, Rev. C. E., Clifton Forge, 


Va. 
ee, Rev. G. P., Glasgow, Va. 
Hayes, Rev. R. P., aa Gate, Va. 
Ammon, Rev. J. M., Buchanan, Va. 
Sperow, Rev. B. y., Narrows, Va. 


Presbytery ef Norfelk 
Wood, Rev. John A., Williamsburg, Va. 
Slicer, Rev. J. B., Hampton, Va. 
Smith, Rev. Sherwood, Warwick, Va. 
Christian, Rev. J. A., Franklin, Va. 
Emurian, Rev. S. K., Norfolk, Va. 
Chambers, Rev. James C., Norfolk, Va. 


Presbytery of Potomac 
=a. Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore, 


Brown, Rev. Everett K., Alexandria, 
a. 











Fairley, Rev. Richmond A., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
— Rev. Robert S., Falls Church, 
a. 
McMullen, Rev. Robert J. Jr., Spring- 


eld, Va. 
Craig, Rev. Benjamin, Alexandria, Va. 


Presbytery of Roanoke 
Kirkman, Rev. E. E., Martinsville, Va. 
Smith, Rev. J. Gg. Danville, Va. 
Washburn, Rev. H. M., Martinsville, 


Va. 
Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville, Va. 


Presbytery of West Hanover 
McLauglin, Rev. J. C. B., Keswick Va. 
Raynal, Rev. H. M., Louisa, Va. 
Day, Rev. 8. 8., Crozet, Va. 

Francis, Rev. A: T., Massie’s Mill, Va, 


Presbytery of Winchester 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Middletown, Va. 
eg Rev. R. D., Springfield, W.Va. 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington, W. Va. 
Saleeby, Rev. A. A., Martinsburg, 


W. 

Smith, ‘Rev. Hugh, Capon Bridge, 
W. Va. 
Smith, Rev. Ro 


ount, Rey. 
7a. * 


, Wardensville, W. Va. 
ames O., Mt. Storm, 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of Bluestone 


Bohn, Rev. Paul, Princeton, W. Va. 
Gladney, Rev. Herschel L., Winona, 


Landrum, Rey. O. C., Scarbro, W. Va. 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Sr., Vivian, Ww. 


Sani Rev. Norman, Pineville,W.Va. 


Presbytery of Greenbrier 
Moore, Rev. Charles W., Elkins, W. Va. 
Gray, Rev. Robert R.., Union, W. Va. 
Fleming, Rev. - K., Greenville, WwW. Va. 
Shiffiet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills, W. Va. 
Beard, Rev. D. fis White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
Willis, Rev. Henry L., Huttonsville, 


. Va. 
Gardien, Rev. Roger B. Jr., Hillsboro, 
Fitch, Rev. W. K Jr., 8 = 
a ar emper Jr., Summers 
Arbuekde, Rev. J. D., Greenbank, W. 


Peters, Rev. W. W., Alderson, W. Va. 
Cm. Rev. Robert T., Lewisburg, W. 


a. 
Jones, Rev. Drury L., Philippi, W. Va. 


Presbytery of Kanawha 


*Rayburn, Rev. Frank M., South 
7 W. Va. 
Lewis V., Charlton 


Bo Rev. 
Fen W W. Va. 
— tt, Rev. Robert E., Winfield, W. 
Jowers, Rev. Gordon, E., Nitro, W. Va. 
King, Rev. Gallie, Huntington. W. Va. 
ewe, Rev. Fred E. Jr., Belle, W. 
<4 Rev. Chas. W., Charleston, 


Orr, Rev. H. H., Charleston, W. Va. 
Weiglein, Rev. D. R., St., Albans, Ww. 


a. 

Woltz, Rev. Maynard, Clothier, W. Va. 

Smith, Rev. Fred A., Comfort, W. Va. 

Borresen, Rev. Jno. K., Huntington, 
. a. 

Moranville, Rev. T. J., Winifrede, W 
a. 

enn, Rev. D. T. Jr., Eleanor, W. 

eens, Rev. Robert L., Spencer, 


Harbison, Rev. W. R., Sutton, W. Va. 
~~. Rev Robert F. Jr., Milton, Ww. 
a. 
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The Church and Racial 
Tensions 1n South Africa 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


HE CONFERENCE held at 
| Witwatersrand University, 
Johannesburg, December 
7-10, 1954, May prove to have 
been a turning point in the rela- 
ation of the South African 
Churches both to one another 
and to the racial situation in 
their country. 

To appreciate the significance 
of what is happening in any realm, it 
is necessary to focus attention on one 
underlying condition—the divisions 
and the separateness within the whole 
structure of South African life. There 
is the obvious separation between ra- 
cial groups. . . . Less. openly recog- 
nized is the separateness within the 
white family, between those of Dutch 
and those of English background. At 
the moment this rift seems as critical 
as that between the races. 

Still further, there is the separate- 
ness between the Churches. The three 
major bodies—Afrikaans-speaking, 
English-speaking, Bantu—have no me- 
dium of contact or communication or 
consultation. The Dutch Reformed 
Church, which comprises nearly 60 
per cent of the white Christians, is not 
a member of the Christian Council of 
South Africa. Each of the three groups 
tends to feel that it is misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by the others. 

In a situation of so much fragmen- 
tation and separateness, when the dif- 
ferent groups seemed to be moving 
further apart, the holding of the Jo- 
hannesburg Conference was in itself 
a spiritual achievement of a high or- 
der. A Dutch Reformed leader even 
described it as a miracle . . . this is the 
first time in which representatives of 
the Afrikaans-speaking, the English- 
speaking, the Bantu, and the Colored 
Churches have come together to con- 
sider any common problem. About 
one-third of the delegates were Bantu. 
Two important addresses were given 
by Bantu pastors, In a country where 
the idea of “apartheid” is in every- 
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New York, N. Y. 


body’s mind the participation of the 
Bantu was a noteworthy event. 

The theme of the conference was 
“The Extension of the Kingdom of 
God in Multi-Racial South Africa.” 
This indicates what was the most uni- 
fying element in the discussions—the 
concern of all for a more effective 
missionary work. The conference was 
convened by the Dutch Reformed 
Churches of Transvaal and of the 
Cape. .. . The chairman was Rev. C. 
B. Brink, moderator of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Transvaal; and the 
Anglican Archbishop of Capetown, 
Dr. Clayton, was cochairman. 


HE CHIEF SIGNIFICANCE of the con- 

ference lay in the general recogni- 
tion of the need for some medium of 
fellowship, consultation, and sharing 
of experience among the Churches. A 
Continuation Committee was created 
for carrying forward what was begun 
at Johannesburg. It includes repre- 
sentatives of the English-speaking, 
Afrikaans-speaking, and the Bantu 
Churches, It is particularly significant 
that a representative of the Bantu 
Churches is included. This seems to 
me a clear indication of dissatisfaction 
with “apartheid” in the life of the 
Christian Community. 

The most important line of advance 
in South Africa, as is clearly seen by 
the little group of Christian leaders 
who projected the Johannesburg Con- 
ference, is a great increase in “ecu- 
menical conversation.” This must in- 
clude a frank reconsideration both of 
the relation of the Churches to one 
another and of their common relation 
to the racial situation. 

What is required in the latter con- 
nection—whether in South Africa or 
America—is not merely a facing of 
specific conditions that call for de- 
cision, but a basic theological study 
and a rethinking of the nature of the 
Church. If the conference results in 
such a development, it will have 


achieved the most crucial, even if the 
least spectacular, thing. 


oo AT THE HEART of the new de- 
velopment in South Africa see 
clearly that these conversations must 
be carried on in a world setting. They 
recognize that they have tended to be 
somewhat on the edge of the main 
stream of the ecumenical movement. 
In the emerging situation the World 
Council of Churches may have a key 
role to play. 

The new concern of the South 
African Churches for ecumenical con- 
tacts places a responsibility on the 
World Council that is far from easy. 
The Council has, on the one hand, to 
bear its prophetic witness positively 
and unequivocally. It has, on the other 
hand, to avoid the impetuous and 
intemperate procedures into which 
prophets often fall. Its central con- 
cern at the present juncture should be 
to help the Churches in perplexing 
situations to find the practical strat- 
egies for taking the next steps in the 
right direction. 


Suggest Churches Raise 
Fund for South Africa 


Lonpon—A_ plea that the British 
Council of Churches undertake to 
raise jointly with South African 
Churches a fund of 1,000,000 pounds 
($2,800,000) to “strengthen Christian 
witness” in South Africa was made 
here by The British Weeekly. Angli- 
can and other Christian leaders in 
South Africa have been strongly op- 
posing the racial discrimination im- 
plicit in the apartheid policies of that 
country’s government. 


Churches around the world are all trying 
to learn what it means to be Christian in 
the midst of our modern racial and ethnic 
tensions. Here the head of the New York 
office of the World Council of Churches 
describes how South African Churches 
are striving to meet the problem. 
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Assembly for 1954 was Covenant Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte, N. C. The previous year it 
had stood second. 

There’s no mystery behind this record. During this 
period Covenant was engaged in one of the most am- 
bitious building programs in the Assembly. And on the 
Sunday before Christmas, 1953, the congregation moved 
into its new $1,600,000 sanctuary just two and a half 
years after the chapel and sanctuary were begun. Two 
other units, the Educational Building and the Fellowship 
Hall, had been finished in 1951. Total cost of property 
and buildings was a little less than $3 million. 

Built of Salisbury granite and Indiana limestone, the 
buildings are of modified English Gothic architecture, 
similar to a famous English parish church of the 13th 
century. African mahogany was used for doors, pews, 
and chancel furniture, and various kinds of marble are 
in the sanctuary. Windows by Henry Lee Willet are 
of blown pot-metal glass. 

An unusual feature on the pulpit are likenesses of four 
great ministers of Christendom—Savonarola, John Knox, 
Whitfield, and Jonathan Edwards. Pride of the church 
is the four-manual organ, said to be the most complete 
in the Southeast. 

Seating capacity of the sanctuary is 1,250 and the 
Morrison Chapel, named for the late Mrs. Cameron 
Morrison of Charlotte, seats 170. 


Riss THIRD in per capita giving in the General 


THE GIVING RECORD at Covenant takes on new 
meaning when we learn that over this same period the 
church over-subscribed to the Negro Work Campaign 
and sent considerable funds overseas. In addition to 
building a church in Japan, the 2,583 members of Cove- 
nant bought a hotel and land for a conference ground 


CHURCH OF THE MONT 


Covenant Church’s 
22 workers staff 


$3 million home 


in Japan, purchased air-conditioning units for the op- 
erating room of a Korean hospital, bought a printing 
press for a mission in Jamaica, and helped restore a 
Presbyterian church in Colombo. 

With 1,955 enrolled in Sundy school, average attend- 
ance in a recent eight-month period was 1,134. A class 
for new members of the church meets eight consecutive 
weeks during the church school hour. A Leadership 
Training Class is a new feature at Covenant. 

Church attendance has increased from an average of 
897 in 1953 to 1,163 during the first six months of 1955. 
Nearly 200 new members were taken in the year be- 
fore. 


TO KEEP A LARGE and varied program going at 
the church, 22 full-time staff members are employed. 
Among these are the pastor, Dr. Warner L. Hall, and 
his associate, Rev. Robert Turner, two directors of 
Christian Education, Rosanna Barnes and Bernice 
Stroup; Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Peek who direct the 
music, James E. Williams, church executive assisted by 
two financial secretaries, and a number of others in- 
cluding a part-time worker who teaches a class of deaf 
persons. 

An important activity sponsored by the church is the 
Scouting program which has now reached the propor- 
tions of two cub packs, two Scout troops, and one ship 
made up of sea explorers. 

Future plans call for two additions to the Covenant 
plant some time in the indefinite future. An administra- 
tion building to be attached to the church will balance 
the chapel wing and a separate building for recreation 
will round out the plant. Truly this church is well 
equipped to serve God and the residents of the Char- 
lotte area. 
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Survey-ing 


A Christian interpretation of sex 


SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


by William Graham Cole. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1955, $4. 


Once in a while a book is pub- 
lished which meets a long-felt need. 
Sex in Christianity and Psychoanaly- 
sis is such a book. 

In Part I, the author traces atti- 
tudes toward sex as they developed in 
the history of Christianity. Part II sum- 
marizes psychoanalytical interpreta- 
tions of sex in lay language, and Part 
II attempts to provide a Christian in- 
terpretation of sex. 

Of special significance is the differ- 
entiation of Hellenistic influences 
from the influences of Judaism and 
early Christianity upon the tradi- 
tional concepts held by the Christian 
churches. Another contribution is 
Cole’s dispassionate analysis of psy- 
choanalysis. 

By providing such clear data on the 
history of sex concepts in the Christian 
Church and on the nature of the psy- 
choanalytical point of view, the au- 
thor had made it possible for the 
reader to come to the third section 
with an active mind. If the reader 
rejects Cole’s construction of the 
Christian interpretation of sex, he has 
sufficient basis on which to form his 
own view. 

The author is to be commended for 
his objectivity. The reader feels that 
he is reading history free from any 
sectarian bias or tradition. 

This reviewer was disappointed in 
the third section, however. It seemed 
that the author could have gone fur- 
ther in applying his analysis to the 
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problems of sex adjustment. On fur- 
ther reflection, however, perhaps the 
challenge of the book lies in the op- 
portunity it provides to think beyond 
the conclusions of the book. Certainly 
the reader will be better equipped to 
do this than he was before reading the 
book. 
—J. M. GODARD 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR 
CHURCH FUND RAISING 


by Othniel A. Pendleton Jr. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., 365 pp., $5. 


This is a new type of book, distinc- 
tive in its field. It gives in minute de- 
tail proven plans for a_ successful 
Every Member Canvass. These tech- 
niques have been tested in the Sector 
Projects of the American Baptist Con- 
vention and the United Church Can- 
vass of the Joint Department of Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

In such detail that it may be used 
by a church of any size, the book car- 
ries the reader through “Ten Steps to 
Victory.” These are: 

1. Building Your Organization 
2. Following the Calendar 
3. Programming for Tomorrow 
4. Discovering Your Resources 
5. Telling the World 

6. Leading the Way 

7. Enlisting Manpower 

8. Training the Recruits 

9. Calling in Every Home 

10. Collecting the Pledges 

We believe that every church would 


profit greatly by using this book. Pub- 
lished too late for use in the 1955 can- 


vass, it should be studied now in 
preparation for 1956. Though the ex- 
amples of giving cited are low by 
Southern Presbyterian standards, the 
methods are sound and will be effec- 
tive in lifting the stewardship level of 
any church. 
—J. G. PATTON 


DAILY DISCOVERIES 
by Robbie Trent, Harper, 1955, 
151 ‘pp., $2. 


An excellent devotional book for 
boys and girls of Junior and Pioneer 
ages. It begins by suggesting that 
prayer is thinking about God, talking 
to God, listening to God, and trusting 
God. It then develops a series of daily 
discoveries about such phases of na- 
ture as sea, earth, weather, plant life, 
birds, light, and sky, and through each 
one shows that God is interested in 
young people, and they can really talk 
with Him. 

While this material is written pri- 
marily for boys and girls, it is very 
adaptable to family worship and as 
worship material for young people’s 
groups. 

—F. W. WIDMER 


New Books for Children 





THE SEVEN AND SAM 
by Mary Urnston. Doubleday, 
192 pp., $2.50. 


The Arnolds couldn’t figure out 
how Sam, Mr. Jerthro’s horse, kept 
disappearing from their south pasture 
on week ends. With the help of 
Mark’s gang they tried to keep a 
watch on Saturday, but Sam still es- 
caped leaving such peculiar clues. 
Ages 8 to 11. 


THE SHY STEGOSAURUS OF 
CRICKET CREEK 
by Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 
Doubleday, 224 pp., $2.95. 


Joan and Joey had to find a fossil. 
Instead they found a live dinosaur, spe- 
cies Stegosaurus, whom they named 
George. Ages 8 to 12. 


PEPY’S BOY 
by Rachel Varble. Doubleday, 
224 pp., $2.75. 


Swaggering, unquenchable Toby 
Wayneman, redheaded page to Samuel 
Pepys, is the Tom Sawyer of the sev- 
enteenth century. Ages 11 to 14. 
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THE GRANDEUR AND MIS- 
ERY OF MAN 


by David E. Roberts. Oxford 
University Press, 186 pp., $3. 


In one of his poems W. H. Auden 
records a poet’s wish, well commended 
as a preacher’s prayer: 

Lightly, lightly, then, may I dance 


Over the frontier of the obvious and fumble no 
more 


In the old limp pocket of the minor exhibition, 
Nor riot with irrelevance.* 


David Roberts was never guilty of 
the obvious, the minor exhibition, or, 
least of all, irrelevance. This selection 
from his sermons and chapel medita- 
tions at Union Seminary, New York, 
amply proves it. Dr. Roberts was, un- 
til his untimely death last year at the 
age of 44, professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion at Union Seminary. He 
was also a Prebsyterian minister, au- 
thor of a standard work on the rela- 
tionship of Christian faith and psycho- 
therapy, and an uncommonly helpful 
counselor to students. 

In one sermon he said, “It is real 
people, somewhere in the territory 
between a lost innocence and a not- 
yet-found beatitude, who must be 
reached by the Gospel.” So his preach- 
ing started with real people’s prob- 
lems, doubts, sins, miseries, pains. But 
he never lingered morbidly there or 
dwelt on man’s misery with mere in- 
tellectual curiosity—as if to say, “This 
proves my point.” 

It is the potential grandeur of man 
that makes his realistic misery signifi- 
cant. So, in one of the tremendously 
moving prayers that end each sermon: 
“We thank Thee, too, for every dif- 
ficulty which has compelled us to re- 
new the search, longing for Thy Pres- 
ence from afar, and entering into 
faith as though for the first time.” Or 
again in a Christmas sermon: “Since 
He has come, since He is here, we can 
never completely lose this recollec- 
tion of what we are meant to be—this 
hope, despite all our misery and hope- 
lessness—of what we may yet be- 
come.” 

There is a sharp cleverness in Rob- 
erts’ words. Did he coin the expression 
“godlets” which he uses in speaking 
of egotistical man? Or in reflecting on 
facile, “peace of mind” solutions to 
anxiety, “. . . the parson sets himself 
up as a sort of twentieth-century 
witch doctor, who can drive away 
worries by uttering happy incanta- 
tions every Sunday.” 


*From “At the Grave of Henry James,’’ Col- 
lected Poetry of W. H. Auden, Copyright 1945 
by Random House. Used by permission. 


This reviewer was particularly 
touched by the sermon, “Truth in the 
Inward Being,” simple but moving, 
leaving me thinking that Roberts had 
read my own inward being—but with 
compassion. And the sermon, “What 
Binds Men Together,” is an excellent 
use of Scripture in which the ten 
lepers become the basis for a very 
valid description of national life. It 
is difficult to find a simple outline in 
these sermons, but this does not di- 
minish their effectiveness (have those 
of us who preach sometimes over- 
simplified for the sake of outline?). 

Dr. Roberts ended one sermon with 
these words: “No matter what suf- 
fering or sorrow may lie ahead, He 
(Christ) has been there before us, and 
He waits for us at the end.” Dave 
Roberts faced his own painful, tragic 
death knowing this. We, preachers 
and laymen, should be thankful to 
have his very useful words and pray- 
ers now available. 

—WILLIAM S. SMITH 


ALTAR FIRES FOR FAMILY 
WORSHIP 


compiled by Joe W. Burton. 
Broadman Press, 365 pp., $2.50. 


“Every family of vital faith realizes 
the need to give God a definite place 
in the daily home schedule,” reads the 
introduction. “A guide for family 
worship is a necessary reminder and 
a needed help.” 

This volume, a collection of 366 
brief selections from the “Altar Fires” 
feature in Home Life Magazine, seeks 
to supply such guidance. 

Each selection consists of a Bible 
text and a brief devotional thought, 
closing with a prayer suggestion. 

A valuable book for the Family 
Worship section of the church li- 
brary. 

—F. W. WIDMER 


PAPA MARRIED A 
MORMON 


by John D. Fitzgerald. Prentice- 
Hall, 304 pp., $3.95. 


A heart-warming portrait of family 
life in the lusty days when Utah terri- 
tory was still untamed, combined with 
the eloquent theme of growth of re- 
ligious tolerance in a Mormon com- 
munity. The story of Papa and 
Mama’s courtship, their marriage, and 
their way of raising a family makes 
engrossing reading. A true-to-life pic- 
ture of some of the most delightful 
moments in the making of the West. 


THE GROWING FAMILY 
Edited by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
Harper & Brothers, 1955, 264 
pp., $3.50. 


Originally written as Public Affairs 
Pamphlets to answer the problems of 
child guidance, the chapters in this 
book have already helped thousands 
to happier family living. 

Beginning with the arrival of a new 
baby in the home, the book deals 
progressively with the child from one 
to three, three to six, six to twelve 
years, and teenagers. There is wise 
counsel on problems of discipline, 
training for democracy in the home, 
and sex education. 

This book also evaluates the influ- 
ence of comics, television, radio, and 
movies, and suggests how these may 
be used constructively at various 
stages of the child’s life. 

A chapter on mental health dis- 
cusses what to do about emotional dis- 
turbances in the family, and how 
to provide a favorable climate for 
healthy emotional growth. 

—F. W. WIDMER 


PREPARATION AND USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry 
Q. Packer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955, 381 pp., $6.65. 

To meet the rising demand for 
audio-visual aids, Prentice-Hall has 
published three editions of this com- 
prehensive and authoritative “how-to- 
do-it” book dealing with every kind 
of projectional and nonprojectional 
training aid. 

This brand-new edition contains 
hundreds of hints based on _ thor- 
oughly tested experience with audio- 
visuals in school classrooms, labora- 
tories, commercial businesses, and 
with religious, social, and civic groups. 

One of the main features is a com- 
prehensive list of sources from which 
to secure films and equipment. There 
are also chapters on teaching tech- 
nique illustrated with more than 200 
drawings, photographs, and graphs. 

To those seeking technical knowl- 
edge in this field so vital to both 
secular and religious education, this 
book will offer much. Every church 
that is striving to assist its leaders to 
do their jobs more effectively would 
do well to add this reference book to 
its library. Instructors in the field of 
leadership education in general and 
audio-visuals in particular will find 
the book cannot be matched. 

—WILLIAM M. BELK 
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Happy Birthday 


To Our Missionaries 


APRIL 


April 1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan 
April 1—Rev. Robert L. Smith, Korea 
April z—Mrs. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 
April 3—Mrs. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil* 
Apirl 3—Mrs. Thomas K. Prentice, Brazil 
April 4—Rev. T. R. Taylor, Brazil 

April 4—Mrs. Lewis H. Lancaster Jr., Japan 
April 4—Dr. David John Seel, Korea 

April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa 
April 6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil 

April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico* 
April 6—Miss Mildred Romer, Brazil 

April 7—Rev. H. M. Punt, Africa* 

April 13—Mrs. Charles Sthreshley, Africa 
April 14—Rev. Robert W. Reinhold, Africa 
April 14—Rev. Charles T. McKee, Africa 
April 15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 
April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 
April 16—Rev. Lyle W. Peterson, Japan 
April 17—Mr. W. J. Anderson Jr., Africa 
April 17—Miss Lucile McElroy, Africa 
April 17—Mrs. Ernest W. Pettis Jr., Korea 
April 17—Mr. Thomas R. Cleveland, Africa 
April 19—Rev. Walter P. Baldwin Jr., Japan 
April 19—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 

April 21—Rev. Benson Cain, Japan 

April 22—Mrs. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 
April 22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 
April 23—Mr. Manford H. Saunders, Africa 
April 23—Dr. Wm. Robert Dunn, Africa 
April 23—Miss Agnes I. Godert, Japan 
April 23—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa 
April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan 








The Christ Way 


In sweet communion Christians pray, 
Christ’s way to us is shown. 

We walk and talk with God each day, 
His precious presence known. , 


We feel the touch of Truth and know 
The bliss of saving grace. 

Sweet inspirations to us flow. 
We see Him face to face. 


By spiritual sight we see the Love 
Which Christ proclaimed to earth. 

We touch and handle things above 
Through spiritual new birth. 


—RUBY LEE CORDER 


Washington, D. C. 
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24—Mis 





s Margaret P. Wood, Brazil 


24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil* 
26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa 
26—Mr. William C. Worth, Africa 
27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 


28—Rev. Earl S. King, Jr., Africa 


29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa* 
29—Rev. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 
29—Miss Claudia Fleming, Africa 


20—Dr., 


William Rule, III, Africa 


MAY 


1—Mrs. Paul B. Smith, Brazil 

2—Rev. John Boyle, Brazil 

2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa* 
2—Dr. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 
2—Dr. Jean B. Jung, Africa 

2—Rev. Douglas E. Charles, Brazil 
4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa* 
5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea 
7—Rev. L. Sherwood Taylor, Brazil 
8—Mrrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa* 
g—Mrs. Wm. W. Beckner Jr., Africa* 
g—Mrs. David A. McLean, Africa 


10—Mr. 


Walter D. Shepard, Africa* 


10—Mrs. Jule Spach, Brazil* 

10—Mrs. Howard D. Cameron, Africa 
12—Mrs. Bruce A. Cumming, Korea* 
13—Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 
13—Rev. David A. McLean, Africa 
13—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 
15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
15—Miss Elizabeth Dunlap, Africa 
16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 


16—Mr. 


H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 


16—Mrs. Elmer T. Boyer, Korea 
16—Miss Ocie Repass, Korea 

17—Rev. Joe B. Hopper, Korea 
17—Miss Elizabeth McNeill, Japan 
17—Miss Mary Willodene Smith, Brazil 
17—Miss Nettie DuBose Junkin, Formosa 
20—Mrs. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 
20—Rev. John Sharp Vass, Africa 
20—Dr. Gladys Smithwick, Africa 
20—Rev. Lardner W. Moore, Japan 
21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, Formosa 


23—Mr. 


Edson Johnson Jr., Mexico 


27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea 


27—Miss Astrid Kraakenes, Korea 


28—Rev 
28—Rev 
29—Mrs 
30—Rev 
31—Mrs 
31—Mrs 


. E. T. Boyer, Korea 

. John W. Grimes, Brazil 

. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 

. Irvine G. Mitchell, Japan 

. William J. Anderson Jr., Africa 
. Everett E. Gourley Jr., Brazil 


The missionaries who are starred should be addressed 
to Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Ten- 
nessee. Since mail will be forwarded please use first 
class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, 
may be sent for two cents. See Postal Rates on pages 
giving names of missionaries and their stations in this 


issue. 








Shields, the Liturgy and I 


By REV. ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 
University, Miss. 


OW, DON’T YOU become an 
Episcopalian?” they asked, 
knowing that I was a Pres- 
byterian in love with liturgy.* Hu- 
morously they intimated that sooner 
or later I would be compelled to sur- 
render one or the other of my pre- 
dilections, since they were Supposed 
to mix “like oil and water.’ 

The explanation for my case was 
simple. Although one may cleave to 
the religion of his father, he cannot 
forget the religion of his mother. He 
memorizes the clear, precise defini- 
tions of the Shorter Catechism, but 
he cannot escape the haunting ca- 
dences of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

As early as high school days, I 
learned that there were other Presby- 
terians who saw no incongruity be- 
tween Calvinism and liturgy. For then 
it was that I discovered the Book of 
Common Worship (1906). True, it 
belonged to the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and 
I was only “in the United States,” but 
many Southerners knew and loved Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, who had chaired 
the committee of editors. 

By the time I entered theologi- 
cal seminary my own Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. had adopted the 
second edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Worship (revised 1932), as it 
later appropriated the third and best 
edition (1946). Here was lawful evi- 
dence with which to refute doubting 
classmates. 

There remained, notwithstanding, 
one pompous retort which closed all 
“bull sessions” in our seminary: “You 
may be right, but no congregation 
will ever stand for it.’ Whether that 


* Formal religious worship conducted by au- 
thorized officiants; a ritual—Webster. 


was true or not I could find out only 
by pragmatic test. 

Here let me state that I never in- 
tended to say Mass or Morning 
Prayer in a Presbyterian church, 
though my youthful and exuberant 
language probably led to such a sin- 
ister suspicion. Nor was my motive 
mere aesthetic taste, traditionalism for 
its own sake, a desire for exotic nov- 
elty, or blind devotion to history. 


WW HAD AT FIRST BEEN intuition 
on my part soon became knowl- 
edge and then a conviction: that be- 
lief and worship, theology and liturgy 
are two sides of the same coin. “God 
is not the God of confusion”; all 
things should “be done decently and 
in order.” In a word, The West- 
minster Shorter Catechism and the 
Book of Common Prayer should go 
hand in hand. 1 suppose basically the 
word “order” expresses my real con- 
cern, both then and now, about the 
liturgy. 

The time for testing my view, 
actually very modest and moderate 
but nonetheless firm, came during the 
summer between my first and second 
years in seminary. I was serving as 
pulpit supply for a tiny Presbyterian 
congregation in a railroad village on 
the Tennessee River in northwest 
Alabama. 

Suffice it to say, no one in the con- 
gregation ever threw a stool at my 
head, as Jenny Geddes is said to have 
done in 1637 when Dean Hanna began 
to read “Laud’s Liturgy” in St. Giles 

Cathedral. There was no outcry of 
“Popery!” No “ritual riots.” Indeed 
the summer passed peacefully. Was it 
because the weather was too hot and 
sultry, or the people too charming 
and polite, or simply indifferent? 

Frankly I do not believe sweltering 
sun or gentle breeding are enough to 
explain the cordial welcome which 


accompanied the institution of solemn 
worship. As a matter of fact, I sup- 
plied that same small church during 
the two succeeding summers. 


For me the last objection had been 
eliminated—the congregation did ap- 
prove. My theory, originally based on 
sentiment, then grounded in history, 
was now empirically confirmed. 


O™ INCIDENT, however, may ex- 
plain in part the success of my 
experiment that summer. Following 
the morning service one Sunday a 
gracious lady said to me, “I have an 
old book at home which I think you 
might like to read. .. .” She was a 
leading member of the congregation, 
the wife of a judge, daughter of a 
former governor, and elder sister of a 
famous author of children’s stories. 


What was the book? Believe it or 
not, it was entitled “The Book of 
Common Prayer . . . as Amended by 
the Westminster Divines in the Royal 
Commission of 1661.” It had been 
edited by Rev. Charles W. Shields 
(kin to the Natchez family of that 
name), who later became well known 
as a professor at Princeton University, 
but at the time of the book’s publica- 
tion, 1864, was beloved pastor of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia. 

That book, which was important 
enough to go through four editions, 
conclusively demonstrated that the 
Shorter Catechism and the Book of 
Common Prayer do in fact belong to- 
gether. For in the course of time it 
made its influence felt in the compila- 
tion of our Book of Common Wor- 
ship and has thus become an integral 
part of modern American Presbyte- 
rianism. There have been better books 
on the liturgy, but all in all none so 
significant as that one by Shields. END 
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General Council Names Committees, 
Starts Plans for Centennial 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—The General 
Council at its annual winter session 
re-elected Dr. J. Farra Van Meter of 
Lexington, Ky., as its chairman. To 
work with the Kentucky physician, 
the Council also re-elected another 
layman Everett L. Repass of Salem, 
Va., as its vice-chairman. 

The session concentrated chiefly on 
committee studies looking toward ac- 
tion to be taken during the two-day 
spring session of the Council set for 
April ro-11, 

Committee reorganization, resulting 
from the General Assembly’s concur- 
rence in a recommendation that the 
Research Committee of the Council 
be dissolved, resulted in the following 
assignments to committee: 


Budget and Stewardship Committee: 
A. W. Litz, Little Rock, Ark., chair- 
man; E. A. Dean of Texas, Rev. S. T. 
Harvin of Florida, Rev. C. E. Mount 
of Missouri, J. M. Oeland of South 
Carolina, Mr. Repass, Mrs. J. P. 
Walker and John L. Wellford of 
Tennessee, Rev. Wade H. McFadden 
of Louisiana, and Rev. Mark C. 
Weersing of Mississippi. 

Program Committee: Rev. E. B. Mc- 
Gukin of Lynchburg, Va., chairman, 
Mrs. T. S. Brewer and Rev. George 
H. Vick of West Virginia, Rev. Jas. 
A. Jones and Rev. J. N. Thomas of 
Virginia, Rev. H. A. Fifield of Geor- 
gia, Rev. C. H. Williams of Alabama, 
and Rev. Warner L. Hall of North 
Carolina. 

Publicity Committee: Rev. H. Kerr 
Taylor of Dallas, Texas, chairman; 
Rev. Wallace M. Alston of Georgia, 
Rev. Thomas A. Fry of Tennessee, 
Rev. Frank A. Mathes of Alabama, 
Reid V. Robinson of Oklahoma, and 
Rev. J. W. Witherspoon of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Among other actions taken by the 
Council were the following: 
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The Program Committee was in- 
structed to report to the spring meet- 
ing concerning the possibility and na- 
ture of any Centennial Celebration of 
the Church in 1961. 

The Council replied to communi- 
cations from the three independent 
church papers, serving the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., which requested 
intensified promotional efforts for 
these publications throughout the 
Church, and through the agencies and 
programs of the Church. 

The Council affirmed its belief in 


the importance of the independent 
religious publications in stimulating, 
evaluating and reporting on the life 
of the Church. It cited present efforts, 
through the Plan Book and an off- 
cially designated week of emphasis, 
to encourage members to make use 
of one or more of the papers. It 
stressed the importance of these 
papers maintaining their actual inde- 
pendence, in fact as well as in name, 
and declined to request the Church to 
intensify efforts now being made to 
call attention of members to the inde- 
pendent papers serving the Church. 


The Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Publicity Committee, 
elected R. S. Reynolds, retired news- 
man of Fountain City, Tenn., to a 
three-year term as (See page 57) 





Singleton heads Christian 
Education Council 


RICHMOND, vA.—Rev. J. Martin 
Singleton of Oklahoma City was 
elected chairman of the Assembly’s 
Christian Education Council at its 
mid-December meeting here. 

The council voted to make the two- 
day session an annual affair for its 45 
members, who are synod chairmen, 
regional directors, members of the 
Board of Christian Education, and 
board staff members. 

Among matters on the council 
docket were the functions of the coun- 
cil itself, organization and work of 





Rev. Elwin H. Roberts of Bramwell, W. Va., speaking at meeting of Religious Education Council. 





ie 


synod and presbytery committees on 
Christian education, work of regional 
and presbytery staffs, a field service 
manual, administration and promotion 
of the program in the field. 

The Assembly’s Religious Educa- 
tion Council held its annual two-day 
session preceding the Christian Educa- 
tion group. It concentrated on plan- 
ning for 1958, when the topic of em- 
phasis is “The Church.” 

Board of Christian Education 
members attending were Rev. D. P. 
McGeachy Jr. of Clearwater, Florida, 
Mrs. Francis J. Brooke Jr., of Norfolk, 
Virginia, and Rev. Lawrence L. Stell 
of Charlotte, N. C. 
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Nearly 1,700 churches with a com- 
bined membership of over 500,000 
have formally enlisted in the FoRWARD 
WITH CHRIST program, according to a 
year-end report issued by the Gen- 
eral Council. Fifty-nine per cent of 
all churches with 50 members or more 
are participating. 

“While many churches entered the 
program during the latter part of the 
year and are just getting started,” Dr. 
J. G. Patton, executive secretary of 
the General Council states, “those that 
have pushed the program are enthusi- 
astic. It has brought new life, new 
vision, and new service to those 
churches.” 

Specific comments from pastors run 
as follows: “We like the program. It 
gives us something to evaluate our 
work by. It is helping our member- 
ship to become more conscious of the 
immensity of our denomination’s work 
and of their part and responsibility 
in it.” “. . . it is a stimulus, encourag- 
ing us to have a planned program and 
specific goals.” 

“The very fact that a committee 
sat down and faced the problems and 
goals for our Church has stimulated 
an interest that was not evident before. 
We have set some goals we will not 
attain, but we wanted to shoot a little 
higher than we could reach. The For- 


First hundred hardest 


The first hundred’s the hardest, they 
always say. Well, the rorst church to 
join PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY’s Every 
Family Plan is Academy Presbyterian 
Church of Forest, Virginia. There 
are at least two things about Academy 
that are significant. One—it’s a Home 
Mission Church. Two—according to 
the latest minutes, the church has 32 
members—and 25 family subscrip- 
tions! Chiefly responsible for this 
100%, order are Academy’s faithful 
Women of the Church, who “took 
ahold” of the project and saw it 
through to successful attainment. 
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1700 Churches take part 
in FWC; Reports enthusiastic 


WARD WITH CHRIST program should get 
results.” 

It is not too late for a church to en- 
ter the program, Dr. Patton states. A 
filmstrip is available from the presby- 
tery’s chairman of the FoRwARD WITH 
CHRIST program or from the chairman 
of the Men of the Presbytery which 
will assist a group in inaugurating the 
program on the local level. 

“Now is the time for re-evaluation,” 
the General Council official stated. 
“Progress toward the goals should be 
noted and efforts made to reach these 
goals. If this is done, there is no reason 
why the Assembly’s goals should not 
be met.” 





Rev. Percy A. Carter Jr. of Dixon, 
Illinois, is pastor of new Presbyterian 
church being developed in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Calling of Mr. Carter by 
Presbytery’s Committee on Church Ex- 
tension marks beginning of a full pro- 
gram of Negro work in this area. A 
graduate of Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Mr. Carter holds a B.D. 
from Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary in Newten Center, Mass., 
and a master’s degree in systematic 
theology from Boston University. 
Plans are under way for erection of 
the first unit of a church plant on six 
acres owned by the Presbyterians. 





Four institutes discuss 
Town-Country Church 











ATLANTA, GA.—ITwo Town and 
Country Pastors’ Institutes were held 
in January, one in February, and a 
third is slated for March 5-8, accord- 
ing to James M. Carr, secretary of the 
Town and Country Church Depart- 
ment. 

Largest of these, the one at Union 
Seminary in Richmond, was cospon- 
sored by the Town and Country Com- 
mission of the Virginia Methodist 
Conference. Three evening addresses 
were given by Edward K. Ziegler, 
former secretary of Rural Church 
Work for the Church of the Brethren. 
Dr. Harrell F. Beck of Boston led the 
Bible Hour and Dr. William B. 
Oglesby of the Seminary’s faculty 
spoke on counseling methods and 
problems. 

A similar group met at Louisville 
Seminary during January and heard 
Dr. R. H. Bainton of Yale Divinity 
School. Dr. Charles Templeton, na- 
tionally known evangelist, spoke on 
the theory and practice of evangelism 
and the evangelistic task. 

An interdenominational Town and 
Country Church Seminar was held in 
February at the University of Arkan- 
sas at Fayetteville. Concerning itself 
with how the Church can best serve 
in the midst of changing conditions, 
this group heard Dr. Dale W. Me- 
dearis, national director of the Dis- 
ciples’ Town and Country Church 
Department. College faculty and de- 
nominational representatives rounded 
out the speakers’ roster. 

Druid Hills Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta will be the scene of a fourth 
institute in March. Sponsored jointly 
by the Department of Rural Church 
at Columbia Seminary and the Town 
and Country Church Department, this 
school will feature addresses by Dr. 
James W. Sells of the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction of the Methodist Church. 

Presbyterians participating include 
Fred Widmer, Bob S. Hodges, P. D. 
Miller, James Carr, and D. B. Walthall. 
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World Missions Board expenditures top 
receipts: growing missionary force calls 


for increased giving 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN)—Five new 
missionaries were appointed by the 
Board of World Missions, in its No- 
vember meeting that also included 
special reports by churchmen just re- 
turned from six of the eight lands in 
which the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
is now doing mission work. 

Appointed for one year as a mission- 
ary to Formosa is MIss RUTH SEE, edi- 
tor of the Youth Sunday school ma- 
terial for the Board of Christian 
Education, Richmond, Va. Miss See 
will go out in September, 1956, to take 
charge of the student work at Friend- 
ship Center in Taiwan, during the fur- 
lough of Miss Margaret Sells. 

Appointed to service in the East 
Brazil Mission are REV. AND MRS. DAVID 
BRAINARD LEHMAN, of Dalton, Ga., 
where he is pastor of Atcooga Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Lehman is a native 
of Caxias, Brazil, and a graduate of 
Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Ga. Mrs. Lehman is a native of 
Troy, N. Y., and is a graduate of 
Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

REV. AND MRS, FRANK TREMAINE LEM- 
MON JR., now serving the Rosewood 
and Gregory Memorial Presbyterian 
Churches, Prince George, Va., have 
been appointed as missionaries. Their 
field is to be decided upon by the staff 
of the Board, but probably they will 
be asked to go to Mexico. Mr. Lem- 
mon is a graduate of Davidson Col- 
lege and Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond. He is a native of Marion, 
Va. Mrs. Lemmon, born in Thomas- 
ville, Ga., is a graduate of Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga., and Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Richmond. 

The Board also appointed MR. AND 
MRS. GUY SIBLEY MITCHELL as perma- 
nent missionaries to Japan. The Mitch- 
ells, currently serving a short term 
appointment in Japan as educational- 
business missionaries, asked that they 
be accepted for life, and their request 
was concurred in by the Japan Mis- 
sion. 

The Mitchells are from El Dorado, 
Ark., where he is an elder in the First 
Church. He is a native of Richmond, 
Va., and she of Newton, Kan. Before 
going out as a missionary in 1953, Mr. 


as 


Mitchell had served as chief chemist 
of Lion Oil Company for ten years. 


Bottoms Reports 


Reporting on their recent visit to 
Brazil, Congo, and Portugal missions 
were the Rev. Lawrence Bottoms, as- 
sociate secretary of the Division of 
Negro Work, and Dr. D. J. Cumming, 
educational secretary. They traveled 
with Dr. S. J. Patterson, secretary of 
the Division of Men’s Work. The 
three returned in late September and 
have been speaking constantly 
throughout the Church, reporting on 
the work in these three lands. 

Also reporting to the Board was Dr. 
Hugh Bradley, field secretary, who 
with Dr, C. Darby Fulton, executive 
secretary, had just completed a special 
visit to mission fields in Korea, Japan, 
and Formosa. Chief purpose of the 
trip for the two secretaries was discus- 
sion with leaders of the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan (Formosa) and 
missionaries serving that land, of the 
relationship of the missions to the na- 
tional Church. Dr. Bradley told the 
Board of their consultations with the 
missionaries for this denomination, and 
from the Canadian and English Pres- 
byterian Churches, and with official 
bodies of the Taiwanese General As- 
sembly and of its North and South 
Synods, 

The Taiwanese Church, chiefly the 
fruit of nearly a century of mission- 
ary effort by the Canadian and English 
missionaries, is in the process of es- 
tablishing its General Assembly as the 
high court of the Church, It has re- 
quested that the missions serving on 
Formosa come into a formal agree- 
ment with the new General Assembly 
concerning the type and degree of co- 
operative evangelistic effort. Of the 
two mother Churches, the Taiwanese 
have asked that the missionaries be put 
under the control of the national 
Church, and made members of the 
presbyteries. Of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., the Taiwanese have 
asked a similar agreement, although 
other possible bases for co-operation 
were listed for consideration by this 
denomination. 


Dr. Bradley, reporting for the secre- 
taries in the absence of Dr. Fulton, 
who was attending the annual Mexico 
Mission Meeting, stated that the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., missionaries 
themselves favored maintaining auton- 
omous position for their mission, while 
co-operating closely with the national 
Church. In each of the consultations 
during a two week period, the South- 
ern Presbyterians presented the so- 
called “Campinas Plan,” now in force 
in Brazil and Mexico, as a relationship 
that has been satisfactory both to the 
mission and the national Churches, 
This plan basically allows the U. §. 
Church mission to remain independent 
while closely co-operating with the 
national Presbyterians. 


Formosa Solution 


Dr. Bradley reported that the Tai- 
wanese in each case urged this Church 
to come into the integrated relation- 
ship with the national Church, but ex- 
pressed willingness to welcome the 
Southern Church missionaries under a 
less closely binding agreement that 
would leave them under the direct 
control of their Nashville Board. 

Some misunderstandings were 
cleared up, Dr. Bradley said, concern- 
ing the relationship of the U. S. mis- 
sion with the Canadian Presbyterian 
mission. The Canadians invited the 
U. S. missionaries to share in the For- 
mosa work when the U. S. workers 
were driven out of China. The Eng- 
lish Church missionaries had not fully 
understood the basis for the new 
(since 1949) work in Formosa by the 
U. S. missionaries. He also stated that 
tremendous progress had been made 
in co-operative efforts of the U. S. 
missionaries with the North Synod in 
Formosa in the last year. 

When the report had been received, 
the Board debated whether, in view 
of the Taiwanese Church’s repeated 
request that the U. S. mission consider 
the closer relationship, the request 
should not be acceded to. The con- 
clusion was that the matter would be 
further discussed at a scheduled con- 
ference with officials of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church Missions Board 
in December, and would be docketed 
for discussion at the January meeting 
of the U. S. Mission Board. 

The Home Base Committee of the 
Board presented an evaluation of the 
1955 World Mission Conference in 
Montreat. The Board was asked to 
re-examine the purpose of the confer- 
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ence, and the methods used in organ- 
ization of the program each year. Con- 
sideration of difficulties in determining 
emphasis, speakers, schedule, proper 
use of missionaries, and facilities was 
given, and the staff of the Educational 
Division was commended for the high 
quality of the conference, and for the 
rapid increase in attendance (tripled 
in five years). 


Two Unusual Grants 


In two actions of unusual interest, 
appropriations were approved for two 
widely separated projects of the Di- 
vision of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid. A sum of $2,500 was ap- 
proved as an interchurch aid grant to 
the rebuilding of the Presbyterian 
Church House, headquarters of the 
English Presbyterian Church, in Lon- 
don. The Church House was com- 
pletely destroyed by the second rocket 
bomb to hit London, in February of 
1945. In the disaster the general secre- 
tary, the foreign mission secretary, 
the financial secretary, and the entire 
staff of ten persons were killed. The 
English Church’s membership of 68,- 
000, plus two major financial projects 
for rehabilitation and evangelism, have 
made it difficult for the Church to 
finance rebuilding. The gift is “in rec- 
ognition of our Presbyterian family 
solidarity.” 

A similar sum of $2,500, to be pro- 
vided in 1956, was voted for the 
Church of Nias, on the Island of Nias, 
off the southwest coast of Sumatra. 
This church, the result of work by 
the Rhenish (German) Missionary So- 
ciety, was begun in 1865, and has re- 
sulted in a Christian membership of 
180,000 in a population of 240,000. 
Financial suffering by all people on 
the island, chiefly as the result of dis- 
organization from the war, has made 
continued help from the Rhenish Mis- 
sion necessary. Recently inaugurated 
efforts by the Roman Catholic Church 
to take advantage of disorganization 
within the Church of Nias, through 
establishment of mission centers and 
schools, is being met by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council by a general 
appeal for funds for an educational 
program and financial support for the 
ministers of the church. 


Youth Caravan 


In another action, the Board ap- 
proved the H Base C ittee’s 
e Home Base Committee’s 
recommendations for plans for the 
1956 Youth Caravan to Mexico. Un- 
der the plans, one representative from 
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Moving spirits in the Advance-Arkansas College Campaign are Frank 
Lyon of Little Rock, general chairman; H. W. McMillan of Arkadelphia, 
vice-chairman; and Dr. Paul M. McCain, president of Arkansas College in 
Batesville. With the $500,000 which they are endeavoring to raise, the 
Presbyterian college plans to build a $400,000 chapel-fine arts building 
(shown in background) and to devote $50,000 to improving the quality of 
instruction and a like sum for new equipment. Six men have been desig- 


nated in each presbytery to aid in the drive. 





each synod and from Snedecor Re- 
gion will be taken on the caravan, 
giving a total of seventeen. Each is to 
be selected by the Synod Youth Coun- 
cil, and $150 toward the expense of 
each is to be provided by the synod 
or the individual. The remainder of 
the total expense is to be underwritten 
by the Board. Also approved were 
initial plans for a 1956 summer work- 
shop at Ometepec, Mexico, for Amer- 
ican and Mexican youth. The Board 
will underwrite the expenses of a di- 
rector, and the Presbyterian Church, 
USS.A., is being invited to participate. 

Comparatively few recommenda- 
tions were made from the Fields Com- 
mittee. Among these was the reluctant 
acceptance of the resignation of Miss 
Julie Hampton, medical missionary in 
Lubondai, Belgion Congo. The Board 
expressed appreciation for her work, 
and agreed on an effective date of 
Dec. 1, 1955, for the resignation. 

The Board also officially voted an 
expression of “deep gratitude and ap- 
preciation for the sacrificial service” 
rendered by Mr. Charles F. Davis, 
Birmingham, Ala., architect. Mr. Davis 
recently completed a special mission 
to Korea, where he advised the mis- 
sion on construction plans for a new 
school. 

Mr. Curry B. Hearn, treasurer of 
the Board, reported that receipts 


through October 31st have been $2,- 
099,300, of which $1,954,335 came from 
donations, and the remainder from 
trust and annuity funds. This latter 
figure, Mr. Hearn stated, represents 
64 per cent of the budget authorized 
for 1955 by the General Assembly. 
The figure for receipts through Oc- 
tober is $193,484 higher than that for 
1954, but expenditures, due to the 
growing missionary force, are up $282- 
521 over 1954. The result is that for 
the year, the Board has a net deficit 
of $134,481 through expenditures of 
$2,233,782. 

The Board took action to give fur- 
ther assistance to its treasurer and its 
Investment Committee, by authoriz- 
ing Treasurer Hearn to negotiate for 
investment counsel and despository 
service with the First American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville. It also voted 
to enlarge the Investment Committee 
by authorizing the co-opting of two 
investment experts. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The Permanent Nominating Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly will 
meet in the Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on March 6-7. Those wishing 
to suggest names for consideration by 
that body should write to Rev. Carl R. 
Pritchett, Wilson Lane and Clarendon 
Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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2nd edition of Hymnbook 
to be ready April 2 


Selling a stack of books 3.3 miles 
high sounds like a giant task. Yet in 
little more than two months the entire 
first printing of The Hymnbook has 
been sold. The 150,000 copies have 
moved off the publishers’ shelves into 
the churches and homes of the five 
co-operating Presbyterian-Reformed 
Church bodies. 

Sales of The Hymnbook in the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, illustrate graphi- 
cally how far the demand for this new 
hymnal exceeded prepublication esti- 
mates. Within.60 days after publica- 
tion, on October 17, over 52,000 copies 
were sold, almost the estimate for 
first year sales. Only 20,000 copies of 
the earlier Presbyterian Hymnal were 
sold during the entire first year it was 
on the market. 

Orders for The Hymnbook received 
after January 1 will probably not be 
shipped until after April 2, the pub- 
lishers have announced. 

Early in December, when it became 
clear that rising sales would exhaust 
stocks on hand, an order was placed 
for 100,000 more copies, the most 
economical order for rapid delivery. 
Due to the difficulty in securing paper 
and fitting into the printer’s schedule, 
it will be April 2 before these can be 
ready, 

There is one bright spot in the pic- 
ture. The five denominational publish- 
ing houses would much rather be on 
this spot than to have 150,000 copies 
of a hymnal that nobody wants. 


John Knox Press 
lists Three Titles 


RICHMOND, vA.—Three new titles 
have been announced by John Knox 
Press for spring publication. 

I Wager on God is a courageous 
and appealing confession of personal 
faith by Hunter B. Blakely, secretary 
of the Division of Higher Education. 
Written primarily for laymen, the 
book deals with such topics as the 
need for faith, God and human loneli- 
ness, what Christ means to me, God’s 
word to man, the daily business of the 
Christian. 

Tentatively scheduled for publica- 
tion May 15, the volume will sell for 
$2.50. 

A training manual for church offi- 
cers entitled The Work of the Church 
—Whose Responsibility? shows by 
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“Fifty Years of Lexington Presbyterial” were traced by Mrs. Frank W. 
Dice (center) at golden anniversary celebration held in Buena Vista, Va., 
last October. Shown with her are Mrs. A. C. Livick, past-president; Dr. 
Mildred Taylor, vice-president; Mrs. W. Y. Patton, president; Mrs. C. S. 
Roller and Mrs. W. W. Sproul, past-presidents; and Mrs. John G. Moffett, 
who brought greetings from other former officers. 





means of charts the organizational 
structure of the presbytery, the local 
church, and various boards and agen- 
cies. Duties of local committees are 
discussed, and pros and cons of the 
rotary system for church officers 
given. This 72-page manual is priced 
tentatively at $1.50. 

To make church membership more 
meaningful for older Juniors and Pio- 
neers, the Church is issuing an attrac- 
tive booklet or certificate to be used 
in following up the communicants 
class. Blanks are provided for the 
young person to fill in pertinent facts 
when he joins the church. It was pre- 
pared by Rev. and Mrs. John W. Mc- 
Queen after a similar booklet brought 
an enthusiastic response from young 
members of their Birmingham congre- 
gation. Now. available, it is priced at 
25 cents or $2 per dozen. 


Westminster School Grows 


ATLANTA, GA.—A new building for 
Westminster Schools is enabling 400 
more students to enroll this year at 
the Atlanta institution. The school 
was organized by North Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, and in 1951 absorbed 
Washington Seminary, privately- 
owned school for girls. 

One thousand boys and girls have 
enrolled for the 1955-56 term, and for 
the first time, students from both in- 
stitutions will be on the same campus. 


New radio series 
spotlights Family Problems 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—Whenever a 
group of people live together “Under 
One Roof” all sorts of things can— 
and do—happen. Around this fact has 
been built a new radio series, being 
carried by more than 250 stations 
throughout the nation. 

Prepared by the Protestant Radio 
and TV Center here, in co-operation 
with the Board of Women’s Work, 
the “Under One Roof” series will run 
until the end of Christian Family 
Week, May 13. It deals with the every- 
day problems that families face, and 
attempts to suggest Christian answers 
to these problems. 

Each week’s program, with such 
titles as “New Baby,” “Part-Time 
Father,” “Family Finances,” “On the 
Shelf?” and “Working Parents,” is 
built around a different family, with a 
different problem. All are prepared by 
a professional cast. 

Made available to radio stations 
without cost, the fifteen-minute pro- 
grams are also on tape and can be used 
in local churches for family nights, 
discussion groups, and Sunday school 
classes. A discussion guide has also 
been prepared. 

For a list of stations carrying the 
program and other information write 
the Protestant Radio Center, 1805 Clif- 
ton Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Youth on the Mareh 

ATLANTA, GA.—Young people from 
eighteen Presbyterian U. S. and U.S.A. 
churches in this area participated in 
a three-day evangelism program early 
in December sponsored jointly by 
youth leaders of the churches and the 
evangelism arms of both denomina- 
tions. 

Rev. Richard Gilbert of New York 
City, secretary of Youth Evangelism 
for the U.S.A. Church’s Board of 
National Missions, led the program. 
In addition to receiving instruction 
in visitation techniques, the young 
people carried out a program of visi- 
tation by teams. 

A second training session on “fol- 
low-up programs for assimilating new 
members” was held at Druid Hills 
Church. Techniques learned at this 
meeting were used that night as each 
group met in its own church to wel- 
come persons visited earlier. 

e 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— (PN) —Presby- 
terian high school students from the 
North Alabama area held their Senior 
High Fellowship Convention Decem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, at Birmingham- 
Southern College. “Know Thy Faith” 
was the central theme for all phases 
of the convention. 

Two major addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Ben L. Rose, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Rev. Albert C. 


Winn, professor of Bible at Stillman 
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LEADERS OF WOMEN of three branches of Pres- 


byterianism will meet early this month for the fifth semi- 
annual joint planning conference to chart their co-opera- 
tive projects. Above are top ranking officers of the Women 


College in Tuscaloosa, Ala., led the 
Bible study. 

Dr. Hunter Blakely, executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Richmond, addressed the youth 
group on the second day of its program. 


European Churches 
Revitalize Youth Work 


cHicaco—The interest of American 
young people in their own churches 
and in the youth activities of churches 
abroad is having an effect on European 
church thinking, reports Rev. Robert 
H. Kempes, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman 
of the committee on youth work of 
the National Council of Churches. 

European churchmen, he declares, 
are making efforts to vitalize their 
youth programs and bring into the 
orbit of the Church those in “lost” 
age groups. These he describes as 
“those between age 15 and 45,” con- 
taining large numbers of Europe’s 
young leaders, who are not influenced 
by the Church in any way. 

Youth work has been largely planned 
by adults, has usually been set up out- 
side the church, and is not found in 
most church programs, which are 
largely worship programs, Mr. Kempes 
said. “The problem is not merely to 
integrate people who are loosely con- 
nected with the Church, but to reach 
and rerelate them.” 

One attack on this problem is work 
camps which bring together youth 





from different denominations and na- 
tions and enable them to develop “a 
working philosophy of the Lord” as 
they carry out a youth project. A new 
proposal is the establishment of youth 
synods, to give youth more experience 
in taking church responsibilities. An- 
other attack is to use groups already 
in existence as evangelistic forces 
themselves. 


Ford Foundation grants 
$2 million to our Colleges 

Presbyterian US church-related col- 
leges will receive a total of $2,235,900 
in Ford Foundation grants, according 
to Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of the 
Division of Higher Education. 

The grants were made to all ac- 
credited private colleges and are to 
help increase teachers’ salaries. In our 
Church the following schools are in- 
cluded: 


Stillman $ 55,000.00 
Agnes Scott 285,000.00 
Centre 182,800.00 
Belhaven 72,200.00 
King 46,100.00 
Westminster 98,800.00 
Davidson 411,400.00 
Flora Macdonald 83,300.00 
Queens 124,200.00 
Presbyterian 76,500.00 
Southwestern 320,000.00 
Austin 178,500.00 
Mary Baldwin 115,900.00 
Hampden-Sydney 74,300.00 
Davis & Elkins 111,900.00 





of the Church: Mrs. G. Virgil Hutchison, United Presby- 
terian Church; Mrs. J. R. Salsbury, Presbyterian Church, 
USA; and Miss Louise A. Davidson, chairman of. the 
Board of Women’s Work of our own church. 
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It’s Big and It’s Different 


in Texas 


This is another Texas story. This 
time it is about Texas laymen who 
have started their own private evangel- 
istic crusade, It is shaping up into 
something so big and so revolutionary 
in some of its aspects, you are apt to 
be hearing quite a lot about it. Things 
are really beginning to happen in 
Corpus Christi, and in the surrounding 
area of South Texas. 

Climax of the crusade was to be the 
“Bill Elliote Evangelistic Meetings” in 
December. Prebyterian laymen, organ- 
izing for the big week, blazed new 
trails in evangelistic work, particu- 
larly in the difficult task of harnessing 
modern organizational and promo- 
tional ideas to work for Christ and 
His Kingdom. 

Have you ever heard of a “Junior 
Revival” running concurrently with 
the main services for adults? Have you 
ever seen Presbyterians so fired up 
over an idea that not a single person 
approached to take city-wide responsi- 
bilities as a leader, turned it down? 
Have you ever heard of the use each 
evening of a series of “Family Altars” 
following the evangelistic addresses? 
Have you ever known a group of 
Presbyterians who would dare offer 
baby-sitting facilities for thousands— 
who were expected each night to fill 
the Corpus Christi municipal audi- 
torium? 

These are a few of the things which 
the Texas laymen dared to do. The 
project started months ago on a small 
scale. There were four objectives: 


1. To win new souls to Christ 
2. To promote the growth of 
Presbyterians in this area 


More than 500 Presbyterians in Corpus Christi 


3. To activate inactive members 

4. To get Presbyterians in the 
area better acquainted with 
each other and the activities of 
their various churches 


The objectives haven’t changed, but 
the scope of planning certainly has. 

A Presbyterian Committee on Evan- 
gelism, with representatives from all 
churches in Corpus Christi, was 
formed, and Franklin Flato, outstand- 
ing businessman, was named chairman. 
As laymen gathered to talk over basic 
plans, it quickly became apparent that 
to achieve the objectives in a really 
satisfactory way, a great deal more 
effort would be required than was an- 
ticipated. 

A battery of committees was formed 
under the Evangelism Committee. 
Each is headed by a leading layman in 
the city, with duties in Attendance, 
Prayer, Program, Ushering, Out-of- 
Town Participation, Baby-Sitting, Af- 
ter-Meeting, Publicity, Finance, Youth, 
Latin-American Churches, Speakers, 
and Music. An initial budget of $1,500 
was quickly revised upward, and two 
months ago was well above $5,000o— 
growing as the needs and the plans 
grew. 

By mid-May, the committee had de- 
cided upon Dr. William M. Elliott, 
Jr., pastor of Highland Park Presby- 
terian Church, Dallas, the largest 
Southern Presbyterian congregation 
(4600), as evangelistic speaker, On 
May 26, Dr. Elliott first met with the 
key leaders and some 75 planners in 
Corpus Christi. 

Through June and July, teams of 
Presbyterian men went out to each 
Presbyterian church in the surround- 
ing area, telling of the plans, and in- 
viting participation. By late July, the 
enthusiasm and ability of some 600 





area met to get acquainted with Dr. William M. Elliott prior to evangelistic effort. 


Presbyterians in the area had been 
harnessed, and membership was being 
divided into small groups of about five 
for prayer and “missionary work” for 
attendance. 

First visible sign of enthusiasm came 
in early October when a “Bill Elliott 
Dinner,” for Presbyterians to get ac- 
quainted with Dr. Elliott, drew over 
5o0o—the largest gathering of Presby- 
terians in the history of South Texas. 


As Publicity Chairman V. O. Smith 
reports it, there were quite a few 
startled Presbyterians there that night, 
and many were asking “Where did 
they all come from?” and “How did 
this many Presbyterians ever get 
$1.50?” 

The Committee on Evangelism was 
startled, too. It had begun its plan- 
ning on the basis of 250 attendance. 
One person who attended summarized 
by saying, “Few Presbyterians can re- 
member any meeting where so many 
people received such a lift of spirits 
as from this dinner.” 

And this was still just a beginning. 


Every idea that came out of many 
committee meetings was carefully ex- 
amined, and many of them were used. 
Promotional efforts included use of 
billboards, posters, bulletin inserts, 
pamphlets (obtained from denomina- 
tional headquarters) on “God’s Most 
Wanted Persons” and “What Jesus 
Can Do for You,” TV, radio, and 
newspaper advertising, bookmarks, 
bumper-stickers. 

Knowing that music would play a 
very important part in the evangelistic 
series, a great song leader, Glen John- 
son of Dallas began in October organ- 
izing a 200-voice choir, with many 
from other denominations. 

Surrounding towns were visited, and 
organizational work (see page 56) 
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Presbyterian 


MEN 





$48,000 budget for 57 Convention 
adopted; Theme, Purpose approved 


ATLANTA, GA. (PN)—A_ budget of 
$48,000, the largest ever for a Men’s 
Convention in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., was adopted here at 
the December meeting of the 1957 
Miami Convention Planning Commit- 
tee. 

At the same time, tentative attend- 
ance quotas were set, and a plan for 
promoting the attendance of more 
than 10,000 men at the convention was 
approved. 

Other actions included extending an 
invitation to the Texas Men’s Choir 
to provide special music for the Oc- 
tober 10-13 Convention; adoption of a 
convention theme and statement of 
purpose; and the outlining of program 
subject areas. 

Under the leadership of Convention 
Committee Chairman John V. Mat- 
thews of Fayetteville, Tenn., immedi- 
ate past-president of Assembly Men’s 
Council, the cominittee heard reports 
from subcommittees on Purpose and 
Theme, Program and Leaders, Budget 
and Finance, Attendance, and Produc- 
tion. 

On the recommendation of the Pur- 
pose and Theme Committee, Legare 
McIntosh of Columbia, S. C., chair- 
man, the theme, “All the Way for 
Christ,” was adopted. The statement 
of purpose proposed by the committee 
was amended slightly and approved 
as follows: 

“1. To challenge men to acknowl- 
edge the greatness and power of God 
and accept His rule in every walk of 
life. 

“2. To confront each man with all 
the needs of his personal relationship 
to Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

“3. To persuade men that it is their 
highest privilege to be workers to- 
gether with Christ in all areas of life. 

“4. To inspire, inform, and equip 
men for adventurous service through 
their Church, witnessing in home, 
business, community, and the whole 
world.” 
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The Program and Leaders Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of John 
M. Myers Jr., of New Orleans, La., 
submitted names of possible speakers, 
and requested suggestions from the 
Convention Committee. General areas 
for program planning were tentatively 
approved for the guidance of subcom- 
mittee. 

Ed C. Hammond of Atlanta, Ga., 
vice-president of Assembly Men’s 
Council, and chairman of the Budget 
and Finance Committee, presented the 
proposal for the $48,000 budget. More 
than $25,000 of the total is earmarked, 
as adopted, for the Production and 
Exhibit Committee’s use in staging the 
convention in Dinner Key Exhibition 
Hall. Other budgeted items include 
preconvention promotion expenses, 
speaker’s honorarium and_ expenses, 
and funds for local office and staff. 

At the initial meeting of the Con- 
vention Committee in October, a $5 
registration fee for each man attending 
was approved. On the basis of antici- 
pated attendance of more than 10,000 
men, the proposed budget is well 
within the expected income, Chairman 
Hammond pointed out. 


Chairman of the Attendance Com- 
mittee is John J. Deifell of Greens- 
boro, N. C, His report for his commit- 
tee proposed quotas for each synod. 
These will be announced after organi- 
zations are set up within each synod 
for encouraging attendance. 


This committee also proposed or- 
ganization of synod Convention At- 
tendance Committees, under appointed 
chairmen; presbytery Convention At- 
tendance Committees, under chairmen 
appointed by the synod committee; 
and district chairmen within presby- 
teries. Synod attendance committees 
are to meet in April, presbytery com- 
mittees in May, and district commit- 
tees in June. 


Bethlehem at Beechmont, Ky. 
erects educational building 


Bethlehem Church at Beechmont, 
Ky., with assistance of Muhlenberg 
Presbytery, is erecting a new educa- 
tional building. Plans for the new 
structure were prepared by Rev. O. 
V. Caudill, secretary of the Board of 
Church Extension’s Department of 
Architecture. 





‘Committee on Purpose and Theme of Men’s Convention is composed of Dr. Janie W. 
McGaughey, Dr. Frank Taylor, Dr. Lawrence Stell, Legare Mcintosh, Andy Andrews, Dr. 
Robert Alexander, and Miss Evelyn Green. 
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Easter Pageant suggested 
by Napoleon Ave. Men 


As the Easter season approaches, 
Men’s groups may be interested in 
following the example of the Men of 
Napoleon Avenue Church in New 
Orleans who last year presented to 
the congregation an Easter pageant to 
bring new meaning to this solemn 
season. 

Conceived, written, and directed 
by an officer of their group, E. J. 
Kearney, the pageant consisted of a 
series of tableux, set around the table 
at the Last Supper. Men of the Church 
portrayed the disciples. Given in the 
main sanctuary on Good Friday night, 
the pageant promises to become an 
annual event. 

Participating were S. O. Larche, 
W. Maier, C. R. Camp Jr., R. H. Ma- 
theny, G. P. Thompson Jr., W. L. 
Knapp, A. O. Duval, T. H. Shepard 
Jr., J. E. Walker, B. A. McKnight, 
C. G. Shaw and A. H. Gladden Jr. 


Heroic chaplain speaks 
to Birmingham Men 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—One of two 
chaplains who survived 42 months in 
Japanese prison camps and is still in 
service, addressed men of the 27 
churches of Birmingham Presbytery 
at a meeting here in November. 

Chaplain Robert P. Taylor, staff 
chaplain, Headquarters Air University 
at Maxwell Air Force Base in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., spoke at the men’s quar- 
terly meeting at First Church. 

When surrender of American forces 
in the Philippines came, he became 
chaplain in the prison camp hospital 
at Canbanatuan where he ministered 
to more than 10,000 soldiers. 

Chaplain Taylor was placed in soli- 
tary confinement in 1944 for smug- 
gling food and medicine to the pa- 
tients. He was forced to stay in a cage 
too small to permit him to stand up 
or lie down, and after fourteen weeks, 
when the Japanese thought he would 
not live, he was removed to a hospital. 
Later the chaplain was put on one of 
the “holl ships” to Japan and Man- 
churia. 

Twice the ship was bombed by 
Americans with the loss of more than 
1,000 men. Even though Chaplain 
Taylor was wounded and ill himself, 
he continued his ministry to survivors 
of the bombings. 
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John Zaretki, president of the men’s 
group, introduced Chaplain Taylor. 

Prior to his address, Dr. R. D. 
Bedinger, executive secretary of Bir- 
mingham Presbytery, installed the fol- 
lowing new officers: Mr. Zaretki; J. 
Rushton Smith, first vice-president; 
Claude Harris, second vice-president, 
and Andrew Patterson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Alabama Men meet 


Members of the Men’s Council, 
Synod of Alabama, met at Camp 
Grandview, near Montgomery in Oc- 
tober for a training conference and to 
make plans for the coming year. 


John J. Deifell, Greensboro, N. C., 
secretary of the Assembly Men’s 
Council, conducted the training ses- 
sion, Inspirational addresses were given 
by Dr. M. C, Patterson, pastor of 
First Church of Montgomery and 
Judge David H. Edington, an elder in 
Central Church of Mobile. 

Plans were made for the Annual 
Conference to be held at Camp 
Grandview April 27-29, 1956. Four 
outstanding speakers have been in- 
vited to take part on the program: pr. 
ELTON TRUEBLOOD, Bible scholar, lec- 
turer and author; DR. ANDREW EDDING- 
TON, president of Shriner Institute, 
Kerrville, Texas; pk. JAMES A. JONES, 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
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nary, Richmond; and Mr. DALtLas 
SMITH, director of Christian Voc. 
tion in the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Richmond. 


Maxfield new president 
New Orleans Men‘s group 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—Harry 
Maxfield is new president of the New 
Orleans Presbytery Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation, succeeding John Myers. 

Other officers elected by the organ- 
ization are Henry Voss, first vice- 
president; Hayward Smith, second 
vice-president; Arthur Mueller, third 
vice-president; James S. Mason, treas- 
urer; and Henry Litt, secretary. 

Speaker for the annual October 
business meeting and rally of the men 
was Dr. D. J. Cumming, educational 
secretary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, Nashville, Tenn. He reported 
on his recent three-months visit to 
Presbyterian mission stations in Bra- 
zil, Belgian Congo, and Portugal. Dr. 
Cumming said the Church in those 
areas has reached the status of a “sis- 
ter church, rather than a daughter 
church,” that the “fine groundwork” 
laid by missionaries in those areas and 
the capable native leadership have de- 
veloped missions to the degree that 
they can largely stand now as a full- 
fledged independent church. 





LANDSCAPERS, GRASS-PLANTERS, that’s what you could call mem- 


bers of the Men of the Church of Congaree Presbyterian Church, Cayce, 
S. C., as they neared completion of their most recent project. The group is 
undertaking improvement of the church grounds, and may be seen in this 
photo planting centipede grass. Later they joined the women in a “Burgoo” 
supper cooked by the pastor, Rev. Claude McIntosh. (This is an Indian 


meal, they tell us.) 


In photo, left to right: E. V. Truesdale, Mrs. R. E. Carmichael, Dr. W. E. 
Crouch, R. E. Carmichael, L. E. Geiger, Vance Truesdale, and Jimmy 
Walker. R. H. Taylor is president of the Men of the Church. 
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Men in the News 


Two active members of the Shelby, 
N. C., Presbyterian Church who were 
recently honored are DR. H. C. 
THOMPSON, elected chief of staff 
of Shelby Hospital, and DR. S. F. 
PARKER, named president of Cleve- 
land County Medical Society. 

Davidson College professor, DR. 
GEORGE B. WATTS, has been 
named chairman of the Professional 
Services Committee of the American 
Association of Teachers of French. 
He is national secretary-treasurer of 
the group. 

DR. JOHN E. BRYAN, son of 
Dr. James A. Bryan, former pastor of 
Third Church, Birmingham, has com- 
pleted a ten-month tour of service as 
consultant on education in Korea. 
Formerly president of Talladega 
School for the Blind, Dr. Bryan was 
sent by the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind to help improve con- 
ditions among the 100,000 blind in 
Korea. 


Ministers in the News 


DR. JULIAN LAKE, pastor of 
First Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
was principal speaker at evangelistc 
services conducted by New Phila- 
delphia Moravian Church, 

DR. A. E. DALLAS of Fifth Ave- 
nue Church, Knoxville, Tenn., is first 
president of the new Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Association of Knox County. 
Additional officers are DR. JAMES 
R. SMITH, Graystone Church, vice- 


president, and REV. WILSON 
YOST, Fourth Church,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


DR. JAMES G. PATTON, execu- 
tive secretary of the General Coun- 
cil, recently received an inscribed oak 
gavel and block from the Joint De- 
partment of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence, National Council of Churches. 
The presentation took place at the de- 
partment’s meeting in Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa, in December. Dr. Patton had 
served as chairman of the group from 
1952 through 1954. 

REV. R. G. SCHWANEBECK of 
lones Memorial Church in Meridian, 
Miss,, is new president of Lauderdale 
County’s Ministerial Association. 

REV. T. ROBERT FULTON of 
Rastminster Church in Columbia, S. C.., 


has been called to Second Church, 
Charleston. 
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Citations for Distinguished Service in Social Welfare were presented by 
the National Council of Churches at first conference on the churches and 
social welfare held at Cleveland. Recipients were Chaplain Russell L. Dicks 
of Duke University Hospital; Rev. John L. Mixon, pastor of Church of All 
Nations, Los Angeles; Dr. Leonard W. Mayo of New York, executive di- 
rector of Association for the Aid of Crippled Children; Dr. John C. Bennett 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York; and Dr. Robert F. Thomas of 
Sevierville, Tenn., known as the “Albert Schweitzer of the Smokies.” 


Evans in Miami 
MIAMI, FLA.—(PN)—“The religion 
of our grandfathers was an experience; 
the religion of our fathers was a tradi- 
tion; the religion of their sons had be- 
come, until recently, an inconveni- 
ence,” said Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
minister-at-large for the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A, in his address to ap- 
proximately two thousand people at 
Miami’s recent Festival of Faith. 

Sponsored by the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches, the third annual 
Faith Festival was held this year at 
First Presbyterian Church, November 
10. Nine Miami ministers and a 100- 
voice choir from ten local churches 
took part in the program. 

During the same week, Dr. Evans 
delivered a series of messages to stu- 
dents at the University of Miami. 

In urging a return to Christian faith, 
the Presbyterian speaker told his audi- 
ence that America has come danger- 
ously close to following the ways of 
the Roman Empire when the Romans 
refused to live by faith in order to be 
more than conquerors. 

The minister pointed out that 
American religious history is divided 
into three eras: “Religion was an ex- 
perience with our grandfathers. 





Then French infidelity struck our 
schools and shoved God out to the 
circumference; the Germanic system 
of electives made God less than a ma- 
jor.” 

He cited how war and the peril of 
atomic destruction have begun to 
teach that we cannot live without 
faith and we are coming back to an era 
of religious experience. “The Chris- 
tian’s confidence in the Kingdom of 
God must match the Communist and 
his confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of his cause,” said Dr. Evans. We 
must not be sucked in by the sense of 
futility and fear and frustration. Our 
pattern is imperishable and the last 
maps are going to be made in Heaven. 
“By faith we shall conquer.” 


ATLANTA, GA.—Construction of a 
$61,000 steeple for Morningside Pres- 
byterian Church will begin by April 1. 
When Morningside Church was built 
seven years ago, the steeple base was 
capped over, pending payment of the 
major portion of the debt on the new 
sanctuary and on the eight-acre site. 
When finished, the steeple will tower 
150 feet—the height of a twelve or 
fourteen-storey building, making 
Morningside Church the dominant 
structure in its area. 
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@ NEW HEADQUARTERS for the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, made possible 
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. CENTURIES- OLD SECRETS came to light recently when giinenitinn ‘St. Minions 
Church at Fife, Scotland, underwent restoration. Built in the fourteenth century, this 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) sanctuary in earlier times was used for worship by 
Roman Catholics. The remodeling turned up doors and archways that no one knew ex- 
isted, as well as three niches where communion vessels were kept and washed years 


by $1-million-gift from Ford Motor Company 
Fund, has been dedicated in New York City. The 
handsome new edifice also houses the American 
offices of the World Brotherhood Organization 


ohd the headquarters of Religious News Service. ago. 


—SUPPOSE THE CROSS— 


(From page 17) 


B" THE STORY CANNOT END there, or we shall be like 
people on the very edge of life, yet never stepping 
over into joy. So single out the other word: “An in- 
heritance for you.” An “inheritance”; we did not earn 
it. It is a legacy from God’s goodness in Christ. None 
of us, not all of us together, could have contrived Him 
who is God’s sheer grace. But we can live on our un- 
merited fortune. 

Here is a living hope. It is not that poor thing called 
the “immortality of influence,” for influence can not 
persist if the heart- spring of it runs dry. It is not that 
poorer thing called the “immortality of the race.” What 
does it matter that a figment called the race should con- 
tinue if every beating life in it goes to the dustheap? 
That thin comfort never made any man exclaim, 
“Blessed be God!” 

No, a living hope—a hope that is life at fullness of 
joy and work and friendship, a hope so rich that it is a 
new birth. 

This man tries to describe it, though his words fail. 
“An inheritance incorruptible.” There is no smell of 
dead flowers. The orchard brings forth its fruit every 
month, says the book. “An inheritance undefiled.” 
There is no smirch of man’s wickedness on it, for the 
cross gathers in the wickedness as the sky gathers in 
our chimney smoke. 

“An inheritance that fadeth not away.” There is no 
wear and waste of time on it, for Christ rules the 
eternity that flings the shadow called time. Therefore 


the saints have said: 
ters.” 

Everything matters because everything gives a man 
a chance to bear witness to Christ; nothing matters 
because Christ has overcome the world. 

Therefore a certain Duke of Hamilton, when death 
approached, called his younger brother to his bedside 
and said with a smile: “Soon you will be a duke and I 
shall be a king.” 

That also is in the book, part and parcel with this 
man’s exclamation: “Jesus Christ, the first begotten of 
the dead, who loved us and washed us fron: our sins 
by his blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God.” This is the wonder of the Christian hope. 


“Everything matters; nothing mat- 


I’ YOU WILL BELIEVE It! The word means “trust”: if 
you will trust yourself to it. Where has your trust 
been placed? In the market? It is never sure. In health? 
It will go. In politics? Ir is the fitful trouble of fitful 
men. In human skill and goodness? The present world 
hardly justifies the faith. 

It should not be too hard to make a new affirmation: 
“I believe in Jesus Christ, living, dying, rising.” Every- 
thing depends on what a man believes. 

“An inheritance for you”: the word almost means 
“waiting through ages until you came.” Dr. R. W. Dale 
was writing his Easter sermon and having a hard time 
when suddenly he said to himself: “Christ is risen! 
You have sung it. Have you said it quietly: “Christ is 
risen. So Christ is here—with me, closer than my own 


thoughts”? 
Claim your inheritance! So believe. So pray—now. 
So live—always to Him. END 
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PEPPY JOURNALIST REYNOLDS FATHERS 
IDEA TO GET CHURCHES MORE PUBLICITY: 


Church News Clinics 


OME DAY YOU MAY BE SURPRISED, 
and pleased, to read an an- 
nouncement like this in your 

local newspaper: 

“A Church News Clinic to acquaint 
church workers and ministers with 
the proper methods of preparing re- 
ligious news will be held in (your 
town) on (date). This free Clinic will 
be sponsored by (your newspaper) in 
co-operation with the Publicity De- 
partment of the Southern Presbyte- 
ran Church (US) and will be open 
to church workers of all denomina- 
tions in the area.” 

Well, you say, “That’s interesting— 
les hear more about it.” 

The “more about it” includes some 
startling statistics, and an interesting 
illustration of what one layman with 
an idea, and the co-operation of 
Church agencies, can do. 

In the statistics department is the 
fact that twelve major newspapers, 
with total combined circulation of 
2,155,000, have called together min- 
isters and church workers in seven 
different states to discuss a single 
problem: church publicity. 

Each of these Church News Clinics 
was the result of the work of a retired 
newsman of Fountain City, Tenn., a 
Presbyterian elder and member for 
the past six years of the Publicity 
Committee of our General Council, 
R.S. Reynolds, peppy and seventyish, 
has had for years a hobby of improv- 
ing church-newspaper relationships. 
The Church News Clinic is the out- 
growth of this hobby. 

The Church News Clinic, entirely 
unique in American church-paper re- 
lationships, was first conducted as an 
experiment by Mr. Reynolds and the 
Publicity Committee in Knoxville, 
Tenn., in 1950, and has since acquired 
national recognition. Highly success- 
ful clinics have been held in eleven 
other Southern cities—Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn., Raliegh, N. C., 
Birmingham, Ala., Houston, Dallas, 
San Antonio, El Paso and Beaumont, 
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Texas, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Shreveport, La. 

In every case attendance at the in- 
ter-denominational workshop session 
has been near the 100 mark, if not far 
surpassing it. 

Latest in the series of clinics were 
five held in Shreveport, Beaumont, 
Houston, Dallas, and Oklahoma City. 
Plans are now in progress to take a 
similar series to the Atlantic Coast 
area of the General Assembly. 

The number of News Clinics is 
limited only by the ability of the 
Publicity Department and Mr. Rey- 
nolds, who serves as “advance man,” 
to handle them. There is already a 
backlog of several newspapers who 
want to conduct clinics in the future. 


N EACH CASE, a Clinic is sponsored 

by a leading Southern newspaper 
and features newsmen from the local 
staff, sometimes a representative from 
the local ministerial alliance or coun- 
cil of churches, and the Presbyterians’ 
specialist in church publicity, Bluford 
B. Hestir Jr., of the General Council’s 
Publicity Department. 

The clinic is held in a centrally lo- 
cated auditorium and lasts two hours. 
Ministers, church secretaries, directors 
of religious education, publicity com- 
mittee personnel, and laymen who 
are interested in improving their 
church’s public relations, sit down 
with the city editors and the church 
page editors for a frank, open dis- 
cussion of church publicity problems. 

Mr. Hestir usually acts as chairman, 
and helps each side—newsmen and 
church people—see the problems and 
needs of the other. Material covered 
in the clinic includes the writing of 
religious news, evaluation of church 
news, newspaper style, and newspaper 
deadlines. 

An open forum is one of the high 
lights of each clinic. Here questions 
are fired at the speakers and news- 
paper representatives, and individual 
publicity problems are discussed. 


Often the forum is followed by a 
tour of the newspaper plant, in which 
many church people see for the first 
time the highly intricate organization 
which collects the news and pub- 
lishes it. 


- Pyeess ARE NORMALLY DEVELOPED 
through co-ordinated planning 
between Reynolds, the Publicity De- 
partment, and the major papers se- 
lected for that series of clinics. In 
cases where the Presbyterian planners 
believe a news clinic will be welcome, 
they approach the newspaper. In 
other cases, interested churchmen ask 
the newspapers to arrange with the 
Department for a clinic. In still others, 
newsmen see accounts of the clinic as 
carried in other newspapers, and write 
to ask for a clinic in their city. 

Once a clinic location has been 
agreed upon, Reynolds travels to the 
city, talks with leading churchmen of 
various denominations to get their 
support. Then he works out with the 
newspaper staff the timing and pro- 
gram for the clinic. 

Reynolds, as originator of the clinic 
idea, has given this reason why news- 
papers are interested in sponsoring 
the clinics: 

“Newspapers are more interested 
now than ever before in church news 
because more people are interested in 
churches, with church membership 
at an all-time high. What people are 
interested in, they like to read about. 
Reader interest in religious news has 
now reached a new high, so planning 
and writing church news merit care- 
ful attention.” 

Hestir, defining the reasons for the 
Publicity Department’s efforts, says: 

“We know that no central publicity 
office for any denomination can do 
the job which should be done in tell- 
ing Americans of the work of their 
churches. The job has to be done on 
the local level, by members of indi- 
vidual churches, working with local 
newsmen. END 
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Presbyterian College 
gives awards to 50 


CLINTON, S. C.—(PN)—Fifty persons, 
most of them Presbyterians, were hon- 
ored by Presbyterian College Satur- 
day, October 15, with special citations 
for distinguished service to church, 
community, and profession. 

The awards, presented at Presby- 
terian College’s Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vocation, were made during the 
alumni luncheon. 


The following received these cita- 
tions: 

MRS, S. H. ASKEW, Decatur, Ga.; 
HARLLEE BRANCH, Atlanta, Ga.; HENRY 
KNOX BURNS, SR., Macon, Ga.; Mrs. 
A, M. COPELAND, Clinton, S. C.; CHARLES 
J. curriE, Atlanta, Ga.; MRS. JOHN J. 
EAGAN, Atlanta, Ga.; J. s. EDMUNDS, 
Clover, S. C.; DR. THOMAS A. FITZ 
GERALD, Columbia, S. C.; J. C. HOPKINS, 
Greenville. S. C.; MRS. J. SWANTON 
ivy, Athens, Ga.; MRS. W. REX JOSEY, 
Manning, S. C.; Roy Lecraw, Atlanta, 


Ga.; J. F. MCLAURIN, sr., Bennettsville, 
S. C.; LEWIS A. MEIKLEJOHN, Cheraw, 
S. C.; Ww. LAMAR MOORE, Gramling, 
S. C.; Jort s. Morse, Abbeville, S, C. 
J. ROBE RT NEAL, Atlanta, Ga.; FRED 1, 
RAND, Atlanta, Gi J. G. RICHARDS, JR., 
Camden, S. C.; JUDGE SAMUEL HALE 
SIBLEY, Masicete, Ga.; HENRY L. SNEED, 
Chester, S. C.; MRS. JOHN WELLS TODD, 

Laurin, S. C.; RAYMOND TURPIN, 
pe ere Ga.; G. LAMAR WESTCOTT, Dal- 
ton, Ga.; and pr. c. R. WILcox, Rome, 
Ga. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 





CHARLES E. &. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 


Your gift, large or small, may 
Open the doorway to 


Living 


Learning 


Leading 


For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 
STILLMAN COLLEGE 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.: 


e. O. Drawer 483 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
WHERE BOYS OF PROMISE 
BECOME MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Women students, too, find here possibilities 
for optimum attainment— 
Developn 1ent of m ind, character, 
and a sound sense of values. 
Write for information: Office of Admissions 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Educationa! Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christiat. em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transter to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Summer school 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAaROLiIna 
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Soin. Ala. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


Christian in Character and Ideals 
Fully accredited junior college and two-year 
high school. Transfer, terminal courses. 
Varied curriculum: Liberal arts, music, art, 
laboratory, sciences, home economics, secre- 
tarial. Small classes, friendly faculty. Guid- 
ance. Social, cultural, athletic program. Suite- 
plan dormitory available. Scholarships, stu- 
dent work program. On main auto, air, rail 
routes. Visitors invited. Catalog. 


William C. Pressly, president 
Box P, Peace College Raleigh, N. Cc. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences. business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $795, Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L: Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








“Education has always yielded her best | 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunntincHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





LEES-McRAE 
COLLEGE 










Liberal Arts 
and Terminal 
Curricula 
Offered 


Fletcher Nelson, D.D., 
President 


Banner Elk, 
North Carolina 








Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHa.t Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited, four-year liberal 
arts college for women. For information 
write the Registrar. 
Edwin R. Walker, President 


“MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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Five prominent American and European churchmen 
visited Christian churches in Turkey on a mission of fel- 
lowship for the World Council of Churches. They were 
Rey. Charles Westphal, Protestant Federation of France; 
Dr. Ivor Stanley Watkins, Anglican Bishop of England; 


Dr. Edward R. Hardy, senate tila School, New 


Our Colleges 
QUEENS COLLEGE 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A gift for the 
construction and installation of a pipe 
organ in Belk Chapel, Queens Col- 
lege, has been made by the Belk as- 
sociates, Dr. Edwin R. Walker, presi- 
dent of the college, announced. A con- 
tract has been signed with the M. P. 
Moller Company for construction of 
the organ. Date of installation is set 
for September, 1956. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 

CLINTON, s. c.—Almost one-half of 
the $250,000 “home area” goal of 
Presbyterian College’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee Development Program has been 
reached, according to an announce- 
ment in late November. Contributions 
announced for the home area 
amounted to $105,564. 

The college has a long-range goal 
of $2 million which seeks $750,000 
from the two controlling =synods— 
South Carolina and Georg! ia—the first 
year, 


UNION SEMINARY 

RICHMOND, VA.—Fellowships for 
graduate study have been awarded to 
the following seniors at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary: Samuel Rainey 
Hope of Fayetteville, N. C.; Scott 
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ag oy Jr. of Huntington, W. 

; James Alvin Payne Jr. of Front 
Reval Va.; Holmes Rolston III of 
Richmond; James Harris Stephens of 
Roanoke, Va.; Wayne Perrin Todd 
of Miami, Fla.; and Robert N. Wat- 
kins Jr. of Dallas, Texas. 


DAVIDSON 

DAVIDSON, N. C.—The 1955 Davidson 
College Alumni Fund had passed the 
$90,000 mark by the end of the year 
and appeared certain to reach the 
goal of $100,000 set a year ago. 
KING COLLEGE 

BRISTOL, TENN.—New director of 
public a for King College is R. 
M. O’Hair of Charlotte, N. C., for- 
merly engaged in the life insurance and 
estate planning business. An elder in 
Caldwell Memorial Church, Mr. 
O’Hair will also assume responsibility 
for the goth Anniversary Development 
at King College. 


Fourth Presbyterian, Greenville, 
raises $130,000 in one week for 
a new educational building 

A whirlwind campaign put Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, at Greenville, 
S. C., over its goal in its drive to raise 
$130,000 in a single week to finance 
construction of a handsome new edu- 
cational building. Members of Fourth 





Haven, Conn.; Prof. Robert Tobias, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Raymond Maxwell, World Coun- 
cil secretary for Orthodox Churches. The group ex- 
pressed the World Council’s concern for suffering borne 
by Christians in Turkey as result of anti-Greek riots. 


not only fully subscribed to the build- 
ing fund but went over the top in 
their regular annual budget. Rev. Al- 
fred G. Taylor is pastor, Dr. John 
McSween was honorary chairman and 
Robert R. Christia Jr. the chairman of 
the building fund drive. 


Billy Graham in New Hdat. 

WASHINGTON, Db. C.—Billy Graham 
headquarters have moved from Min- 
neapolis to a newly constructed Penn- 
sylvania Building on famed Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue here. Future plans call 
for bringing all Graham Enterprises 
to the nation’s Capital, including those 
at Dallas, Texas. 
New Church Library 

MIAMI, FLA.—(PN)—A new church 
library for St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church here was dedicated recently. 
Mrs. Sterling L. Hunter, wife of the 
minister, spoke at the service of dedi- 
cation. New library began operating 
with 350 books. 





BENNETTSVILLE, Ss. C.—First Presby- 
terian Church observed its rooth an- 
niversary December 4, with Dr. J. 
McDowell Richards, moderator of the 
General Assembly and president of 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 
speaking at the morning service. The 
occasion was also Homecoming Day. 
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EveRY FAMILY PLAN 
CHURCHES 


churches which send 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
into every church home 


mre 
3 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Deland, Florida 


Established: 1882 
Members: 900 
Subscriptions: 454 





Rev. Arch L. MacNair 


Pastor 


writes... 





POSITIVE 

NEWS ... 

on the reading table of ev ery home in our congregation is 
our goal. Every group in our church from the officers to 
the children in our Sunday school can benefit from the in- 
spiration and help found between the covers of each issue 
of PresBYTERIAN SURVEY, Our official magazine. We feel 
that a well-informed church family is a co-operating 
family. 


Write for details of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
E FP EVERY FAMILY PLAN 


BOX 1176 e« RICHMOND 9, VA. 






First Mission Conference 
held in Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (PN )—Seven promi. 
nent leaders on world missions took 
part in the First Missionary Confer. 
ence at Sharon Presbyterian Church in 
Charlotte. The conference, under the 
direction of E. B. Byrd, chairman of 
the World Missions Committee of 
Sharon Church, had for its theme, 
“Go Ye into All the World.” 

Among those who participated in 
the week’s meeting were Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Hopper, who have served 
for more than 30 years in Korea; Mr, 
and Mrs. Jule C. Spach, back for their 
first furlough from the North Brazil 
mission; Rev. John O. Barksdale, on 
furlough from Japan where he has 
served since 1951; Mrs, C. Darby Ful- 
ton, former missionary with her hus- 
band to Japan; and Dr. L. Nelson Bell, 
member of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, former missionary to China. 


———IT’S DIFFERENT 
(From page 48) was far advanced 
in their churches by late October. 

The planners weren't willing to let 
anyone have an excuse for staying 
away from the December meetings. 
The result was a fully planned “Junior 
Revival” to provide suitable religious 
training, movies, slides, stories, and 
games for the little folks while mother 
and dad attended the evangelistic serv- 
ices. 

The Presbyterian Book Store set up 
a branch store in Corpus Christi for 
the week of the services, Dr. Elliott's 
books, Two Sons, Lift High That 
Banner, and For the Living of These 
Days, were prominently displayed. 

And finally, the whole plan was 
geared to a city-wide, interdenomina- 
tional religious census. Rev. Earl Price, 
pastor of Woodlawn Church, one of 
the few ministers who managed to get 
a hand in the laymen’s project, led 
churchmen of 28 denominations in an 
organized census, in co-operation with 
the National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sion. Armed with the knowledge pro- 
vided by this survey, Presbyterians 
were able to invite their best prospects 
to attend the services. 

But the Corpus Christi Presbyteri- 
ans, convinced that they were work- 
ing with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, were sure that Texas and the 
South would be electrified by the re- 
sults. . 
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—_— EASTER 


From page 18) we going to 
have Easter? After church? You told 
us we were going to have Easter.” He 
robably remembered vaguely the 
ielly bean hunt of last year. 

[ raised an eyebrow at Daddy. “This 
js Easter,” I replied, trying to create a 
new memory. “Jesus was raised from 
the dead.” 

The little boy next door greeted 
our return from church holding out 
anew Easter bunny. Later I asked our 
sn if he could tell his friend what 
Faster means. 

“You tell,” he said, “you tell that 
God made Jesus come alive again.” 
He was genuinely interested in the 
Christian interpretation of Easter. For 
the subject of life and death is as 
interesting to the child as to the adult. 

And that night he asked to have 
the story from his Sunday school 
paper about Doubting Thomas and 
how the disciples rejoiced in the flow- 
ersand birds of spring after they knew 
Jesus was alive again. 





[' WAS NOT A VERY FANCY Or original 
way of celebrating Easter. Person- 
ally, however, it was meaningful and 
real. It was significant in that we had 
remembered together as a family the 
Resurrection of our Lord. It had been 
done by leaving out an egg hunt and 
putting in a simple worship service. 

What will be the significance of 
Faster Sunday in your home this year? 
What will you leave out and what 
will you put in? Your children will 
take their cue from you. Through 
vour eyes they will see either the abid- 
ing truth of the Resurrection story 
and their risen Lord, or they will see 
the fancy frills the world has chosen 
to associate with one of the Lord’s 
days, 


“Christ, the Lord, is risen today. 
Sons of men... .” 
What do they say? 


—GENERAL COUNCIL 


‘From page 42) co-opted member 
of the Publicity Committee. The 
Council also expressed appreciation 
for the services of two other co-opted 
members whose terms are expiring: 
Willis Osborn of Atlanta, and Dr. 
Wm. A. Benfield of Louisville. Both 
have served two terms with the com- 
mittee and were not eligible for re- 
election. 
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On recommendation of the Budget 
and Stewardship Committee, the 
Council approved a policy statement 
concerning the budget of the General 
Assembly as follows: 


“We feel that the benevolence 
budget of the General Assembly 
ought to be a challenging budget. We 
feel also that all that is asked for in 
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This Easter you can give your loved ones 
a Bible they'll turn to twice as often be- 
cause it is written in the language we use 
today. It is a Bible that may well bring 
them closer to God through a clearer 
understanding of the Scriptures. It is 
the Revised Standard Version Bible. 


Greatest Bible news 
in 344 years 


In the centuries since the King James 
translation, dramatic new discoveries 
of ancient manuscripts have shed added 
light on the Scriptures. (In a cave near 
the Dead Sea, a few years ago, shep- 
herds chanced on the Isaiah Scroll—a 
nearly complete text dating from about 
the time of Christ.) 

Because the RSVB is based on such 
manuscripts—some more ancient than 
any previously known—it is, in a sense, 
our oldest Bible . . . and most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of words in the Bible 
have changed in meaning through the 
centuries. (Did you know, for example, 
that “by and by” used to mean immed- 
ately? That a man’s “conversation” 
meant his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow?) Such words now make 
passages in the Bible confusing and ob- 


The Perfect Easter Gift 
For Someone You Love 


the budget is actually needed to do 
what the agencies of the Church are 
being requested to do for the Church. 
However, the agencies should realize 
from past experience that the ap- 
proved budget may not be received 
and that their spending should be on 
a realistic basis and should ordinarily 
not exceed the average of receipts for 
the past two years.” 









This Bible has brought millions | 
closer to God. 








scure. In the Revised Standard Version, 
these outmoded expressions are re- 
phrased into the easy-to-understand lan- 
guage of today. Yet the RSVB preserves 
all the timeless beauty of the Scriptures. 


A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 


If your loved ones seldom open their 
present Bibles because they are hard to 
understand, give them this inspiring ver- 
sion. Religious leaders of more than 40 
major denominations praise it; thou- 
sands of churches use it; over 4 million 
people have turned to it. 

Ask your book dealer for the Revised 
Standard Version Bible. /t may literally 
change the lives of those you love by 
bringing them closer to God. 





The Revised Standard Version Bible 
Illustrated editions from $3.25 
Genuine leather edition; gold-edged pages; 
red silk ribbon marker. A truly mag- 
nificent gift Rats et tanh $10 
Maroon buckram (shown) . $6 

THESE AND OTHER EDITIONS AVAILABLE 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THOMAS Netson & SONS 


Publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 
19 E. 47th St., N. Y. 
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Have you 
remembered 
Foreign 
Masszons 

im your 


Will? 





T here’s spiritual satisfaction in knowing that your will— 
your last earthly business transaction—contains a gift to 
the Lord’s work. 


There’s joy in knowing that your gift will live far down 
into the future, carrying the Gospel to those in need. 


Many members of our Church have remembered Foreign 
Missions in their wills. Our Board of World Missions has 
not only provided a channel for the careful and efficient use 
of such gifts, but has frequently been able to assist donors 
in arranging their legacy exactly as they wish. 


If we can be of service to you in this way, please let us know. 
We have a little folder on wills that we will be glad to mail 
anyone on request. 










CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
RoarRpD or WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Forergu Missions a Share” 
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LETTERS 








EDITOR: 

Enclosed find check covering cost 
of seven survey subscriptions and the 
names of seven of our young people 
in service who we want to receive the 
official magazine. I have always felt 
that the PRESBYTERIAN sURVEY, dollar 
for dollar, is the best buy in our 
Church. ; 

—T. RUSSELL NUNAN 
Pastor, First Church 
Greenville, Miss, 
EDITOR: 

Thank you so much for the splen- 
did December SURVEY which came 
this morning. With everything to do, 
I sat right down and went through it, 

It is quite remarkable to find a 
magazine so full of living interest. 

Thank you, too, for putting the ad- 
dress on the back so that it does not 
mar the attractive cover. 

MRS. GEORGE A. ENDRESS 
Austin, Texas 


EDITOR: 

I was thrilled to see the interesting 
things for children in the December 
issue of survEY. The stories on how 
children in other lands celebrate 
Christmas were especially good. If I 
were presently working with Juniors, 
I'd welcome supplementary material 
of this kind to use with the Christmas 
unit. 

—ANNIE LAURIE NEWTON 
Richmond, Va. 


EDITOR: 

For quite some time now my hus- 
band and I have intended to write 
you expressing our appreciation for 
the greatly improved format of the 
SURVEY, but being busy individuals 
have delayed doing so. We especially 
enjoy the condensed news items of 
general interest to church people and 
the inclusion of “Presbyterian Men.” 

—MRS. FRED H. THOMPSON 


Little Rock, Ark. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Can you tell me where I can obtain 
a copy of the fine article on Military 
Service, by Lewis, in October SUR- 
VEY? I would like to have it for our 
fifteen or more servicemen. 
That is certainly an interesting and 
helpful issue (Oct.) 
Rev. C. H. Maury 
Lillington, N. C. 


Presbyterian SURVEY 
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COME 
AS YOU ARE 





by O. H. Austin 


In the everyday language of the 
man on the street, these pages 
show you how to get on top of 
life—and stay there! A book that 
finds reminders of life’s deepest 
qualities in the events of every 
day—a book that changes the 
burden of existing into the joy 


of living. 
$1.50 
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Can [, At My Age, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 


The success of Lewis Gradu- 
ates proves you can qualify for 
fascinating hotel, motel and 
club field or apartment house 
projects. Opportunities every- 
where for both young and 
‘4 mature. Previous experience 
* proved unnecessary. Train at 
home or through resident classes 
in Washington. Nation-wide 
Placement Service FREE. 
Write for FREE book, ‘‘Your 
Big Opportunity.”’ 


Approved for ALLVeteran Training 
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Northern, United churches continue 


move toward union 


The Permanent Committee on Inter- 
church Relations of the United Pres- 
byterian Church and the Permanent 
Commission on Interchurch Relations 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
USA have appointed drafting com- 
mittees to formulate a plan of union 
for the two Churches. 

These actions implement those taken 
by the General Assemblies of the 
Churches last spring. 

Members appointed to the United 
Presbyterian drafting committee are: 
Rev. Dr. Robert Gibson, president of 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIL, 
chairman; Dr. Tim J. Campbell, New- 
ton, la.; Rev. Dr. George U. Martin, 


CHOIR 







SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write fer catalog G-4 


ABENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








If You Want The Best 
You'll Order Your 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 


. » «+ from HARTLEY. Their 
Robes are noted for style, 
quality and low price. Fine 
materials. Wide selection of 
styles. 


Write for Catalog 
HARTLEY Pe 
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1811-T Church St. ° Nashville, Tenn. 
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Bane, Pittsburgh; Rev. Dr. Samuel W, 
Shane, stated clerk of the General As- 
sembly, Pittsburgh; and Rev. Dr. Pro- 
fessor T. M. Taylor, Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the Presbyterian USA 
committee are: Rev. Dr. Ralph W. 
Lloyd, president, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn., chairman; Rev. Dr. 
Harrison Ray Anderson, Chicago; Mr. 
Davitt S. Bell, Pittsburgh; Rev. Dr. E. 
C. Blake Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, Philadelphia; Mrs. W. 
Verne Buchanan, New Philadelphia, 
O.; and Rev. Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Princeton, N. J. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 


| USA has a membership of 2,658,903, 


PULPIT ] 
237,233- 


the United Presbyterian Church 


Kings Mountain Presbyterial 


SHELBY, N. C.—(PN)—About 250 
women from 44 churches in Kings 
Mountain Presbytery attended their 
49th annual meeting which closed at 
the Shelby Presbyterian Church No- 


| vember 10 with election of new com- 


mittee chairmen, 

Elected to offices were: Mrs. David 
L. Harry of Grover, chairman of 
stewardship; Mrs. Graham P. Aber- 
nethy, Stanley, Christian education; 
Mrs. Fred Rhyne, also of Stanley, his- 
torian,; and Mrs. Robert Atchley, 
Rutherfordton, chairman of spiritual 
growth. Mrs. R. L. Ellis, Spindale, is 
presbyterial president and presided at 
all sessions. Mrs. Frank Dixon of Bel- 
mont attended as the eastern confer- 
ence representative. Newly elected of- 
ficers will serve for three years. 


| Atlanta’s Oglethorpe 


ATLANTA, GA.—The congregation at 
Oglethorpe Presbyterian Church has 


| launched a program aimed toward the 


construction of a $100,000 educational 
building. This is the second in a four- 


_ phase building program of the 480 


member church. 
The Rev. Fitzhugh Legerton is pas- 
tor of Oglethorpe Church. Calvin 


| Hays is the executive chairman of the 


building program. Robert Price heads 
the planning division and Dr. Philip 


| Weltner is chairman of the finance di- 
| vision. 
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Miller hails growing trust 
among Church leaders 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND—(PNS)—“An 
almost startling change” in the atmos- 
phere of Christian ecumenical meet- 
ings was described here by the repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., on the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. 

Col. Francis Pickens Miller of Char- 
lottesville, Va., declared at the close 
of the meeting that a tremendous dif- 
ference is to be noted in the way in 
which Christian leaders from all parts 
of the world now work together, as 
compared with earlier meetings. 

“So many of the old misunderstand- 
ings and tensions, growing out of na- 
tional, cultural and even theological 
rivalries, have disappeared,” Col. Mil- 
ler states. ““The leaders of our churches 
are getting to understand each other 
and trust each other as they answer 
together the voice of their common 
Lord, saying, ‘Come and follow Me.’ ” 

The Virginian, only representative 
from Southern Presbyterianism on 
the go-member body that controls the 
work of the World Council between 
its General Assemblies, made one of 
the major reports before the Central 


Committee, that of the Division of | 


Ecumenical Action on “The Co-op- 
eration of Men and Women in Church 
and Society.” (See November SUR- 
VEY). The report was approved 
unanimously, and is being commended 
to the study of all member churches. 

An effort to break down the Iron 
Curtain between Russian and other 
Christians took the form of a 2000- 
word message on peace and inter- 
church relationships, addressed to the 
Patriarchate of Moscow, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and to all Russians. 
The letter was in answer to a letter 
received six months ago from the 
Patriarchate who was inquiring about 
the World Council of Churches’ non- 
participation in the World Peace 
Council. The Central Committee’s 
teply was in the form of a Disarma- 
ment and Peaceful Change resolution, 
calling for a controlled system of 
elimination of atomic and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

Of this letter, Col. Miller says: 
‘Time alone will tell whether we are 
just going through motions or making 
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genuine progress in our efforts to es- 
tablish working relations with groups 
of genuine Christians behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

Concerning the conference itself, 
Col. Miller declares: “I was impressed 
by the ability of many members of 
the Central Committee, including men 
like Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
president of the Council; President 
Nathan Pusey of Harvard University; 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
of the Lutheran Church, who did a 
superb job as chairman of the Central 
Committee.” 

“Every American Christian is justi- 
fied in feeling grateful for the type of 
leadership these American church- 
men are furnishing.” 










MASTERY 
by E. Stanley Jones 


364 inspiring devotions—one 
for each day of the year—to help 
you master life. $1.75 


also by Dr. Jones: 
ete WANG <6 kona sseicrwasioe $1.50 










THE WAY TO POWER AND 
DP oa cucmundonuwnease $1.50 
ABUNDANT LIVING.......... $1.75 
HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED 
PERSON 


all pocket size 
at all bookstores 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send: your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Attn.: Mr. Braddock, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Memorable Reading 


e Inspiring Gift 










Mr. Jones, Meet the Master 
Peter Marshall speaks to your heart 
in these vivid sermons and prayers 
loved by thousands. $2.50 


THE HEART OF> 
PETER MARSHALL'S FAITH 





5 ea 





ee 3 
This new book brings you the keystone 
of Peter Marshall's faith: first, the need 
for practicing Christ’s principles here 
on earth; second, belief in a life more 
abundant beyond the grave. Excellent 


for reading or giving. 
only $1 
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order from: 


Presbyterian 
Book Stores 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Box 1020, Dallas 21, Tex. 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


ee 


[] cash [_] charge 


Send me copies as marked: ; 
__ Heart of Peter Marshall's | 
Faith . 

Mr. Jones, Meet the Master | 
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Ihe books of “cclesiastes, The ¢ 
Song of Songs, Isaiah and Jeremiah. \ 
Introductory articles, texts and } 
commentaries, the latter including ? 
results of recent study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, bearing directly on the j 
Book of Isaiah. $8.75 
( 
7 
Contributors lo Volume 5: Gaius ¢ 
Glenn Atkins, ‘heophile J. Meck, \ 
Hugh ‘Thomson Kerr Jr., R. B. YY.) 
Scott, G. G. D. Kilpatrick, James ¢ 
Muilenberg, James Philip Hyatt, ( 
Stanley Romaine Hopper, O. 5S. 
Rankin, Hugh ‘Thomson Kerr, and) 
Henry Sloane Coffin. ( 
; ( 
VOLUME 12 FREE to the pur- 
chaser who signs and turns in to} 
his bookseller at one time all the ) 
certificates bound in Volume 1 ¢ 
through 11. Books of James, Peter, \ 
John, Jude and Revelation in final) 
volume, plus index to entire set. ¢ 
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——VACATION SCHOOL—— 


(From page 33) children thereby dis- 
couraging creativity on the part of the 
child. Leaders should keep in mind 
that the purpose in creative work is 
the development of the child and not 
a finished product. 

On pages 10 and 11 of the pamphlet, 
“Getting Ready to Teach Vacation 
Church School,” there is a “Session 
Plan.” At this conference the leaders 
will want to outline session plans for 
the first two or three days of the va- 
cation school. 


Exciting Experiences Ahead! 

“IT can hardly wait to get started,” 
said one teacher after the presbytery 
vacation church school institute. Hav- 
ing the “know how” to do a job well 
makes for exciting anticipation of days 
ahead with boys and girls—days of 
high adventure in the good way of 
living God’s way. 


Suggested Pamphlets 
Getting Ready to Teach Vacation 
Church School 
Planning Together Makes a Differ- 
ence 
A. Church-Sponsored Summer Pro- 
gram for Children and Pioneers 


Order from Presbyterian Book 
Stores—Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga.; 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas; or Box 


1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


———YOUTH GOES———— 


(From page 9) grown. They are 
better churchmen than before. As the 
adult adviser says, “Something real 
happened to all who took part in these 
Visitations—not just in getting some- 
one to become a member of our S. H. 
F. group but in the fellowship of our 
church. You can feel this realness in 
the enthusiasm of the young people to 
continue this work.” 

And they are not yet satisfied with 
what they’ve been able to do. A big 
question in their minds is the differ- 
ence between the number of young 
people visited and the number who 
really became active. “Surely,” they 
say, “we could find an answer for 
those who continue to say, ‘I’m just 
not interested.’ ” 

That’s why the present tense in the 
title of this article. This crowd is not 
through: their concern is in the pres- 
ent tense and they intend to keep 
seeing to it that “Youth Goes to Call.” 

END 


fr EASTER 


read: 


WALKS of JESUS 


by B. Lewis 


Thousands of readers of 
this new book of meditations 
have felt a closer companion- 
ship with the Master through 
its pages. From these devo- 
tions you will find strength 
for the demands of everyday 
discipleship as you follow Je- 
sus on His daily walks—alone 
or in crowds, at home or in 
the sanctuary. $1.50 


A CALL to FAITH 
by Rachel Henderlite 


What better time than 
Easter to hear the words of 
our Christian faith as living 
words. This is a fresh and 
compelling call to study and 
absorb the basic doctrines of 
the Church into your life. $3 


WE MET JESUS 
by Ray L. St. Clair 


Presents spiritual truth in 
a new form—dramatic mono- 
logs revealing the inner feel- 
ings of sixteen people who 
met Jesus and were changed 
by the experience. $2.75 
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BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Tex. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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_ Walks of Jesus @ $1.50 | 
j — A Call to Faith @ $3 | 
We Met Jesus @ $2.75 : 
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See for yourself! There’s no bet- 
ter way to learn about Christian 
Higher Education than to see 
first-hand your church colleges 
and your student centers on uni- 
versity campuses. 


It is not hard to do, for these in- 
stitutions are near by. Controlled 
and financed by synods, the edu- 
cational institutions you support 
are within traveling distance of 





your home. 


Walk the pleasant campuses; sense the atmosphere of youth in the eager pursuit 
of knowledge. But don’t stop there. Talk with students and the excellent profes- 
sors and administrators who lead them. Learn about their accomplishments and 
aspirations. You will be inspired by your Church’s ministry in the field of higher 
education. You will be confronted by the problems of needed expansion, of rising 
operating costs, of salary scales that have not kept pace with the cost of living. 
You will realize why your colleges, eager to meet the challenge of serving the grow- 
ing tide of young people, merit your interest. 


At your student centers on university campuses you will meet the minister of stu- 
dents and learn how your Church not only serves its own young people away at 
college, but reaches out to set forth a Christian witness to the entire campus com- 
munity. 


This is a pilgrimage that you should make if you are interested in your Church’s 
concern for its young people—tomorrow’s leaders. Plan your trip carefully. Take 
along a carful of other interested members of your church, or organize a caravan. 
You will find it a rewarding experience, the beginning of a better understanding 
and a deeper interest in a vital phase of your Church’s work. Do it now during 
this year of emphasis on Higher Education. 





Write for list of Presbyterian Schools and illustrated literature. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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FAMILIES ATTENDING CHURCH TOGETHER 


Growing to Christian Maturity 


through 
Recommitment and Self-Discipline 


Serving as Christian Witnesses 
through 
Visitation and Intercession 


_ IN EVERY CHURCH SOME DEFINITE PROGRAM 
Special Evangelistic Season—March 5-April 1, 1956 


DIVISION OF EVANGELISM e BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
341-B Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E. @ Atlanta 8, Georgia 








